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Memoirs of the Lire and WritinGs of Feneton, Archbifbop of 
Cambray, the celebrated Author of Telemachus: With his Portrait 


elegantly engraved. 


oe de Salignac de la Motte 
Fenelon, whofe beautiful writ- 
ings, devoted to the caufe of virtue, 
have endeared his name to every fu- 
ture age, was of an ancient and il- 
lufrious family, and born at the 
caltle of Fenelon, in the province of 
Perigord, Auguh 6, 1651. At twelve 
years of age, he was fent to the uni- 
verfity of Cahors ; and afterward went 
to finith his ftudies at Paris, under 
the care of his uncle Anthony mar- 
quis of Fenelon, lieutenant-general of 
the king’s armies. He foon made 
himfelf known at Paris, and at nine- 
teen preached there with general ap- 
plaufe: bat the marquis, who was a 
very wife and good man, feared left 
his nephew’s appearing fo early in the 
world might make him proud and 
vain, and therefore perfuaded him to 
imitate for feveral years the filence of 
Jefus Chrift. At twenty-four, he 
entered into holy orders ; and three 
years after was chofen, by the arch- 
bifhop of Paris, to be Superior to the 
new female converts in that city. In 
1586, which was the year after the 
edict of Nartz was revoked, the king 
named him to be at the head of thofe 
miffionaries, who were fent along the 
coait of Saintonge, and the Pais d’ 
Aunix, to convert the protettants : 
though, indeed, there feems to have 
béen but little for thefe miffionaries 
to do, thofe proteflants having all 
been converted by feven or eight hun- 
cred fufileers, fupported by fome 
troops of dragoons. 

faving finithed his miffion, he re- 
turned to Paris, and was prefented to 
the king ; but lived two years after- 
ward without going to court, being 
entirely taken up with initruéting 
again the new female converts. And 
tnat he might forward this good work 
by writings as well as lectures, he 
publithed in 1688, a little treatife, 

Nums. 593, Vou. 86. 


intituled, ¢ The Education of Daugh- 
ters :’? which the author of the ¢ Bibli- 
othegue Univerfelle’ calls the beft 
and moft ufeful book, written upon 
the fubje@, in the French language. 
In 1688, he publifhed a work, ¢ Con- 
cerning the Functions of the Pattors of 
the Church ;’ written chiefly againi 
the proteftants, with a view of thew- 
ing that the firft promoters of the 
Reformation had no calling, and 
therefore were not true paltors. In 
1689, he was made tutor to the dukes 
of Burgundy and Anjou; and, in 
1693, chofen member of the French 
academy. All the time he lived at 
court, he preferved the difinterefted- 
nefs of an hermit, and never received 
or afked any thing either for himfelf or 


friends. At laft the king gave him 
the abbey o ©... Vallery, and fome 
months - uhe archbifhopric of 
Cambray. 


But now a ftorm arofe againft him, 
which obliged him to leave the court 
for ever; and was occafioned by his 
hook, ‘intituled,. An Explication of 
the Maxims of the Saints concerning 
the interior Life.’ This book was 
publifhed in 1697, and the occafion 
of his writing it was as follows. 
There was a certain lady, named 
madam Guyon, who pretended to a 
very high and exalted devotion. She 
explained it in fome books which fhe 
publiihed, and wrote particularly a 
myftical expofition of Solomon’s fong. 
In fhort, fhe was an ablolute Quietiit ; 
and Fenelon was fufpected of tavour- 
ing her extravagant notions. This 
occafioned feveral conferences bes 
tween the bifhop of Meaux, the bifhop 
of Chalons, afterward cardinal de 
Noailles, and Mr. Tronfon, fuperiors 
general to the congregation of St. 
Sulpice. Fenelon was admitted into 
thefe conferences, in which madam 
Guyon’s books were examined ; but, 
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in the mean time, he began to write 
very iecretly upon the fubjeét under 
examination, and his writings tended 
to vindicate madam Guyon’s books 
without naming her. ‘This ¢xamina- 
tion latted feven or eight months, 
during which he wrote feveral letters 
to the examiners, which abounded 
with fo many te/timonies of fubmiffion, 
that they could not think God would 
deliver him over to a fpirit of error. 
While the conferences lafted, the fe- 
cret was inviolably kept with regard 
to Fenelon; the two bithops being as 
tender of bis reputation, as they were 
zealousto reclaim him. He was foon 
after named archbifhop of Cambray, 
and yet continued with the fame hu- 
mility to pre‘s the two prelates to give 
a fivalfentence. They drew up thirty- 
four articles at ifli, and preiented 
them to the new archbiihop, who of- 
fered to ignthem immediately: but 
they thought it more proper to leave 
them with him for a time, that he 
might examine them leifurely. He 
did fo, and aaded to every one of the 
articles {uch lirauations as enervated 
them entirely: however, he yielded 
at lafl, and figned the articles March 
10, i695. Bofluet wrote foon after, 
an Inftruétion defigned ro explain the 
articles of Ifli, and defired Feaelon 
to approve it; but he refuied 1, and 
informed Boffuct Uy a triend, wat he 
could not approve « book waich con- 
demned madam Guyon, becaule he 
himieif did naz « it was 
in order to explain the jyitem of the 
mytlics, that he wrote his book of 
¢ The Maxims of the Saints,’ which, 
as we have already obierved, he pub- 
lithed in +697. ‘There was a fudden 
and gencral outcry againf it, and the 
clamowss coming to the king's ear, 
his najefty expoltulated with the pre- 
lates, for hoving’ kept the aiiair fo 
long iecret from him ' Upon this the 
bifhop of Meaux waited on the king, 
aud aiked his imaiefty’s pardon fur not 
acquainting him iwoner with his bro 

ther’s fanaticifm. ‘The controverfy 
was for fome time carried on between 
the archbifhop of Cambray and the 
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bifhop of Meaux. But as the latter 
infifted upon a pofitive recantation 
from the former, Fenelon applied to 
the king, and reprefented to his ma- 
jetty, that there was no other means 
to remove the offence, which this 
controverfy occafioned, than bv ap- 
pealing to the Pope; and therefore 
he begged leave to go himfelf to 
Rome. But the king fent him word, 
that it was fufficient to fend his affair 
thither, without going himfelf; and 
accordingly it was brought before the 
Contultaturs of the Inquifition to be 
examined. They were divided in 
their opinions: but at laft the pope 
condemned the book, with twenty- 
three propofitions extracied from it, 
by a brief dated March 12, 1699. 
Some of Fenelon’s friends have pre- 
tended, that there was in this affair 
more court-policy than zeal for reli- 
gion. They have obferved, that this 
ftorm was raifed againit him at a time 
when the king thought of choofing an 
almoner for the duchefs of Burgundy ; 
and that there was no way of pre- 
venting him, who had been tutor to 
the aie her hufband, and who had 
acquitted himfeif perfedily well in the 
functions of that po, from beicg 
made her almoner, but by raifing 
iuipicions of herely againit him. 
They think themfelves fufficiently 
juftifed in this opinion, by Eoffuet’s 
being made almoner, after Fenelon 
was Ci'graced and removed. Be this 
as it will, he fubmitied patiently to 
the pope’s determination, and retired 
to his diocefe of Cambray, where he 
led a moft exemplary life, acquitting 
himfelf punctually ja all the duties of 
his itation. Yet he was not fo much 
taken up with them, nor fo deeply 
engaged in his contemplative devo- 
tion, but he found time to enter into 
the controverly with the Janfenifts. 
He jaboured not only to confute them 
by his writings, but alio to opprefs 
them by procuring a buli from Rome 
agaiuft a book, which cardinal de 
Noailles, their chief fupporter, had 
approved: the book was father 
uefnel’s * Reflections upon the New 
Teflament. 
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Teftament.’? The jefuits, who were 
tefolved to humble that prelate, had 
formed a great party againft him, 
and prevailed with the archbithop of 
Cambray to affift them in the afiair. 
He engaged himfelf; wrote many 
pieces againft the Janfenifts, the chief 
of which is the * Four Paftoral Let- 
ters,’ printed in 1704, at Valencien- 
nes: and {pared no pains to get the 
cardinal difgraced, and the book con- 
demned, both which were at length 
effected. 

But the work that has gained him 
the greateft reputation, and for which 
he will be immortal, is his * Tele- 
machus.’ It was begun to be printed 
at Paris ; but there were hardly 200 
pages printed off, when the impref- 
fion was flopped by the king’s com- 
mand. We are told in the preface 
to the firft correct edition of ‘ Tele- 
machus,’ which was printed at the 
Hague in 1701, that a fervant, whom 
he employed as an amanuenfis, took 
fecretly a copy of his work, and fold 
it to a booktfeller ; and it is certain, 
that it was handed about in manu- 
fcript. At laft Moetjons, a bookfel- 
ler, got a copy of it, after it had 
been prohibited at Paris, and printed 
it in 1699. It has been re-printed 
feveral t:mes fince in many places ; 
and in 1717, after the author’s death, 
his heirs gave a new edition of it, 
which they fay is the only complete 
one. This book fold prodigioufly, 
and no work ever had a greater repu- 
tation. The ftyle of it is lively, na- 
tural, beautiful; the fitions well 
contrived ; the moral fublime; and 
the political maxims tending all to 
the happinefs of mankind. But, as 
Bayle fays, ‘ what contributed moft 
to the fuccefs of this work, is doubt- 
lefs the author’s {peaking to the tafte 
of all nations ; and efpeciully of thofe 
who, like the French, have felc the 
dreadful effeéts of arbitrary power, 
which he has very well defcribed and 
expoied.” Some perfons have im- 
puted his downfall to the maxims 
difperied through his ¢ Telemachus,’ 
and not to his * Maxims of the Saints.’ 
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‘ Pofterity,’ fays Le Vaffor, ‘will al- 
ways do juiti¢e to this worthy prelate. 
His true herefy was in politics, and 
not in divinity. Some maxims dil- 
perfed through his ‘ Avantures de Te- 
lemaque’ feemed to Lewis the XIVth 
more capable of corrupting the minds 
of his grand-children, than the 
Maxims of the Saints.’ 

In 1713, he publithed another 
work, intitled, * A Demonttration of 
the Being of God, grounded on the 
Knowledge of Nature, and fuited to 
the meaneft Capacity.’ ‘This is one 
of the beft books that is written in 
French upon that fubje&. There 
is another work under his name with 
this title, * Dialogues of the great 
Men in the Elyfian Fields. applied to 
the Manners of this Age :’ but this is 
faid not to anfwer the reputation of 
its author. His * Dialogues on Elo- 
quénce,’ though compoied in his 
youth, were not publifhed till after 
his death, 

He likewife publifhed ‘ Dire&tions 
for the Confcience of a King,’ afmall 
volume written for the ufe of his pu- 
pil, the duke of Burgundy; an un- 
finifhed * Abridgement of the Lives 
of the ancient Philofophers ;’ ¢ Spi- 
ritual Works,’ ia four volumes duode- 
cimo ; many polemical tracts againtft 
the Janfenifts ; and a volume of ¢ Ser- 
mons’ compofed in his youth, and 
which ate very far from correfpond- 
ing with the great reputation of the 
author of Telemachus. 

This illuftrious prelate died on the 
8th of January 1715. His memory 
has been honoured by the eulogies of 
two celebrated meinbers of the French 
academy, M. de la Harpe and M. 
d’Alemberts The eulogy of the 
latter contains many pleafing anec- 
dotes of the archbifhop of Cambray, 
illultrative of his paitoral and do- 
meftic character, together with many 
fine obfervations on his writings ; 
and, for a tranflation of this, we are 
hapoy in being able to refer our rea- 
ders to our Magazine for December 
1780, and the following Supple- 
ment. 
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On UNAFFECTED SENSIBILITY. 


{ From “ Rudiments of Tafte.’” ] 


Gp minds have pleafures 
which furpafs the vulgar appre- 
henfion.—They have their pains as 
well—for there is an evil peculiar to 
refined feeling, which the untaught 
ruitic is happily ignorant of.—'T'his 
happens when refinement, or at leaft 
the affectation of it, is carried to 
fuch an extreme, that it degenerates 
into falfe delicacy.—The {fymptoms 
of the malady are a kind of fecret 
diffatisfation with everv thing—the 
common bleffings of life are def- 
pifed, as inadequate to the refine- 
ment of their ideas, and every petty 
flight augmented by fuch a quicknefs 
of perception, as leads them to fee 
affronts, when none perhaps have 
been intended. — And this peevith ir- 
ritable temper they are pleafed to 
dignify with the name of {fenfibility, 
and pique themfelves on a difpofition 
that difqualifies them for fecial vir- 
tue, or focial happinefs.—What pity 
that a quality meant to heighten e- 
very real blefling, thould be afcribed 
to the mere chimera of a fickly brain. 
—Never may you, my dears, by in- 
dulging thele fictitious feelings, re- 
fine away the felicity which a kind 
Providence featters in your path of 
life.— Nourifh in your bofoms humi- 
lity and good-nature—thefe wiil teach 
you to make the beft of your lot, 
whatever it be, and give a relifh to 
every enjoyment—all is ferene wher 

they refide. Humility, by arroga- 
ting nothing to hericif. remains un- 
hurt at the iupercilious fcorn of igno- 
rance or pride; and good-nature, by 
caiting a veil over the foibles of 
others, prefents to our view the belt 
fide of this motley {cene. 

Without doubt, fuperior minds 
have a quicker fenfe of what is beau- 
tiful in nature, or defirab!e in life, 
than a peafant, whofe ideas extend 
not beyond his daiiy oecypations— 
perhaps they feel alio more acutely 


the evils of their condition ; yet the 
perfons who fufier moft by this af- 
fected fenfibility are not they wio 
have the greateft fhare of afilicive 
events, but the idly fpeculative, who 
being employed to no good purpofe, 
have time to nourifh thofe. artificial 
feclings which Nature knows nothing 
of. 

Senfibility !—What is it?—Is it 
not that delicate perception of natu- 
ral and moral beauty, which the 
Creator has implanted in the foul to 
exalt its happinefs, and awaken its 
nobleft paffions ?— How greatly, then, 
do they err who fubflitute in the 
room of this belt gift of Heaven, that 
which is the very weaknefs of huma- 
nity, pride and peevithnefs. 

It is paying a very poor compli- 
ment to literary purfuits, to fuppofe 
they are productive of that fofineis 
which unfits the mind for enduring 
the common accidents of life. — And 
thofe attainments are of little value 
that ferve no better purpofe than to 
barb the arrows of misfortune with 
ftings which the unenlightened never 
feel.—But probably they who dream 
of fuch effects are the fuperficial, 
who never dived beyond the furface 
of literature, and whofe feeble in- 
teliects are unable to digeft even the 
little they have imbibed. 

If you have really made any ad- 
vancement in mental improvement, 
it will invigorate the powers of the 
foul, and infpire her with that mag- 
nanimity which is certainly neceffary 
to the happinefs of a being, who is 
every moment expofed to forrow and 
difappointment. Value not your- 
felves on any refinements that are 
fhort of this effect. 

Some, I know, are even reftrained 
from the exercife of benevolence by 
this affectation of fenfibility—their 
feelings are too tender to bear with 
{cenes of digirefs, and too refined for 
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the duties of focial life ; they there- 
fore keep at an unfriendly diftance 
from fociety, left the ignorance or 
rudenefs they there may meet with, 
fhould wound their exceffive delicacy 
—but how is this obeying the injunc- 
tion of the Apoftle, whoexhorts us to 
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be kindly affeStioned one to another— 
bearing with each other’s infirmities ? 

In fine, my dear girls, come to 
the featt of focial life, accompanied 
by the virtues of humility and cha- 
rity, and you will not arife diffatis- 
fied from the entertaiument. 


On POLITENESS. 


[ rom the Same. ] 


‘ AIL Politenefs, Power di- 

vine!” fays the fonnet, and 
furely no unneceffary invocation ; for 
politenefs is the friend of focial hap- 
pinels and domeftic peace. If it were 
the fafhion, in this age, to have 
houfehold gods, I would furely give 
it a preeminent place among them. 

I know not how it happens, but 
people feem to think, they are obliged 
to be polite every where, but at 
home; and there it is they are moft 
required to be fo ; for the refined fa- 
tisfactions of focial intercourfe, can- 
not long fubf without it. I am 
convinced, that domeflic quarrels and 
difgufts, would arife lefs frequently 
if the parties were always as polite 
as affectionate. 

But what is Politenefs? Is it the 
law of fafhion, or a fyftem of rules? 
—No—it is the divine principle of 
benevolence, branched out into a 
thoufand little channels, and flowing 
through all the minutie of human 
life.—Education may improve, but 
can never give it, for it mutt be 
founded in the foul, or it is never 
feen in full perfe€tion.—A_ painter 
may learn the rules of defign, and 
the compendium of colours ; but if 
he poffefs not the enthufiafm of the 
art, his pictures will be lifelefs and 
infipid. 

Politenefs is that amiable difpofi- 
tion, which delights in the happinets 
of others, confults their eafe, prevents 
their wants, and yields them every 
pollible convenience. ‘This is, the 


fource of thofe civilities and atten 
tions, which diftinguifh a well-bred 
perfon. Without it, etiquette dwin- 
dles into unmeaning ceremony. 

You perceive then, that not only 
an attention to external graces, buta 
regulation of the difpofition is necef- 
fary to conftitute a polite perfon.— 
Acquire the amiable temper I have 
defcribed, and you will infallibly 
pleafe with that native eafe, which is 
thought fo requifite to be attained, 
that the world has fubftituted in its 
room its wretched refemblance,: ef- 
frontery ; but no more like the ami- 
able original, than an ordinary fta- 
tue to the Venus of Medicis. 

T have often thought, that the beft 
Chriftian is likely to be the moft po- 
lite perfon.—This is an affertion you 
have not been ufed to hear, yet may 
well be warranted by the tenour of 
the gofpel precepts, which inculcate 
the being tender of another’s weak- 
nefs—to prefer each other in honour 
—to give refpeét where due—with 
others to the like purpofe.—Now if 
thefe excellent leffons contain (as I 
think will be allowed) the fubftance 
of what, at this day, is termed good 
breeding, St. Panl mult be a better 
teacher than my lord Chefterfield 
himfelf—fince he breathes the enlia 
vening f{pirit, without which the ces 
remonial code is a lifelefs fyitem, cal- 
culated perhaps to difguife the heart, 
but not to add one iota to the real 
happinefs of focial life. 
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[ From the Same. ]} 


WY Sreme is more talked of than 
Religion ; nothing lefs under- 
ftood. And yet nothing can be more 
obvious, than that religion is not a 
fyftem of ceremonies, hut a divine 
principle, influencing the whole mo- 
ral conduct. Its fimple, fixed, and 
determinate fenfe, is briefly love of 
God, and good will to mankind. 
This is the fum of all religion ; with- 
out it, vain were the oblations of the 
Jewith church—vain are the ceremo- 
nials of the Chriftian. 

The ‘ love of God,’ is not a paf- 
fion, but a rational principle ; it is 
that fentiment of reverence and gra- 
titude, which naturally arifes in a 
generous mind, when reflecting on 
one fupreme beneficent power, who 
-is the immediate author of all good, 
and the fountain of all perfection. — 
This conviction is the parent of un- 
affected piety ; the foul cannot but 
adore the Being whom hhe believes 
to be all wife, almighty, and eter- 
nal. She cannot but love Him who 
is the fource of unnumbered bieffings, 
and dread to offend Him whofe na- 
ture fhe believes to be holinefs. Hence 
the fource of moral virtue: fin is 
avoided, becaufe difpleafing to the 
will of the Deity; and virtuous dif- 
pofitions acquired, becaufe agreeable 
to a power who is able to reward 
every endeavour to pleale him, with 
eternal and unfpeakable happinefs. 

Such a filial rational love, muft be 
the fruit of every mind that is not ig- 
norant of the being and attributes of 
God; or that has not received from 
bigotry or fuperftition, any miltaken 
notions of him. Remember there is 
an invariable teit by which you may 
know that you have the love of God. 
Afk your own heart, if it feck the fa- 
vour of the Deity above every other 
confideration ?—If it value this more 
than its deareft interetts, and even 
life itfelf, a ready affirmative puts the 
gueition out of ail doubt. 


I have been always of opinion, that 
the abufes of religion are more owing 
to the weaknefs than the knavery cf 
mankind. Perhaps it would be no 
hard tafk to prove, that all the ab- 
furd doétrines which at this day dif- 
grace her in certain fects -- originated 
with perfons, the warmth of whofe 
imagination, exceeded the ftrength of 
their underftanding ;—but wavin; 
whatever tends to controverfy, I thall 
only hint, that the practice of piety 
has received confiderable injury trom 
fuch devotees. Forgetful of what was 
jut now advanced, that religion is 
not a paflion, but a principle ; thefe 
people have made it all confift in in- 
coherent rhapfodies, and fenfelefs jar- 
gon of devout impulfes—holy con{o- 
lations, and fuch like, which I be- 
lieve they are more indebted for to 
particular tempers and conftitution, 
than any revelation of divine favour. 
—Perfons of folid fenfe, have with 
reafon been difgufted at this affeéted 
piety—but the world loves to run into 
extremes, and therefore it happens, 
that becaufe the cant of hypocrify or 
fuperitition, has been judged injuri- 
ous to the dignity of religion—mo- 
dern manners difclaim any acquaint- 
ance with her at all. 

But be affured, that nothing fo 
highly elevaies and adorns the human 
character, as a fteady rational piety— 
nor is any thing capable of yielding 
fo pure and exalted a happinefs to the 
foul, as a habit of devotion.—No 
one who has experiened the viciflitude 
of fublunary things, but muft highly 
value the privilege of poffefing a 
friead, ever ready to hear the com- 
plaints of affliction, and all powerfal 
to relieve them. 

Such a friend you may enjoy in the 
Divine Being. Of what coniequence 
is it then that you acquire a talte for 
the exercifes of devotion. ‘That you 
cultivate a friendihip with heaven, 
and accuitom your hearts to talk wy 
Go 
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God ! This is an emphatical expref- 
fion of Dayid, and gives you an idea 
of rational and fincere prayer ; which 
confifts not in formal addreffes, but is 
the genuine language of the heart. 
Such a divine intimacy, has fome- 
thing in it extremely fuitable to the 
noblett fenfations of the foul ; and, 
therefore, may well be fought after 
as a fource of refined and exquifite 
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felicity. In trouble, you will find it 
more precious than the balm of Gilead: 
it will fhed a ray of facred peace, 
when the dark clouds of adverfity 
obfcure your path. In death—but 
here my pen muft ftop—there can be 
no doubt but at that final, that awful 
period, it will affard that confolation, 
which can never be derived from the 
retrofpects of worldly grandeur, 


OEcCONOMICAL CHEMISTRY: 


Continued from Page 16. 


Tue natural manure of the earth 
can, in faét, only be fought for in 
i thole fubftances, which are introduced 
into it, partly by rain impregnated 
with electrical matter, and partly by 
the phlogiitic particles of the air ; 
for the better reception of which, in 
moft countries, the land is laid fallow 
every third year, (that is, fuffered to 
lie unfown) and ploughed three times. 
In this loofened and porous ftate it is 
impregnated with the moft efficacious 
and fubtle elementary materials of 
nature, in order that in the fequel, 
by means of the groffer and more fo- 
lid kinds of artificial manure, it may 
produce the requifite quantity of ve- 
getables. Under this head likewife 
may be comprifed thofe vegetables, 
which during the land’s lying fallow 
have grown upon it, and are plough- 
ed in again. For though they have 
in part derived their growth from the 
nutritious particles that were ftill in 
the earth, it cannot be denied on the 
other hand, that during their growth 
they have attraéted many fuch parti- 
cles from the air, which they now 
bring to the joil, together with the 
principal, by way of acknowledge- 
ment for their board. Hither alfo 
may be referred the falling leaves, 
and, the wood that rots in the forefts. 
Experience neverthelefs has ever 
fhewn, that, in an indutftrious ftile of 
agriculture, in which the land is ex- 
pected to produce from ten to twenty- 
fold crops, this natural manure is not 
fuificient, neither can it yield the 
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quantity of folid matter requifite for 
this purpofe. When we confider, 
that one buthel of feed that has been 
fown in a field, produces at harveit- 
time as much as eight horfes can draw 
away, we mult be convinced that to 
produce this effect, a great number 
of jolid nutritious particles are re- 
quired from the field. Thefe there- 
fore the field muit neceflarily part 
with, and from time to time receive 
again by artificial manuring, that it 
may not at laf be exhaufted, nor 
rendered barren, 

The mott ufual manure, which is 
undeniably preferable to any other, 
is the produce of dunghills, that are 
replete with all forts of animal excre- 
tions, and confit of vegetables in- 
clined to putrefaction and of mucila- 
ginous, faline and orty particles. The 
juperiority of it proceeds from the 
food taken by the animals. Befide 
this, all animal parts in general, and 
every thing elfe that is capable of 
being diffolved by putrefaction, will 
anfwer the purpcle; as the clippings 
of fkins, hair, ‘navings of horn, blood, 
feathers, bones, weeds of all kinds, 
faw-duit, foot, mire, the dirt and 
mud of the fiycets, &c. 

What are we then to think of the 
faline manures or what are called ma- 
nuring fait:, of which from ten to 
twenty pounds are firewed over an 
acre, and are to continue to have ef- 
fe& for iwen years? Should even 
this whois geantity of falt be con- 
verted enti.) suto nourifhment, and 
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enter into the plants, yet ftill it would 
be impoffible, without extracting other 
folid iubftantial parts from the foil, to 
grow fuch a quantity of corn every 
year, if the lofs were not reftored to 
it with the fame quantity of folid 
matter by way of rent. That which 
has a juit title to be called manure, 
maft actually yield to the vegetables 
a large quantity of folid nutritious 
matter, and this matter muft be of a 
foluble, mucilaginous and oily na- 
ture. This, however, falts cannot 
do, from their very nature. The 
whole effeé&t of them confifts in this, 
that they put all the oily particles 
which are left behind after the putre- 
faction of animal and vegetable fub- 
ftances, into a faponaceous ftate, and 
render them mifcible with water, by 
which means they may the more con- 
veniently be introduced into the ve- 
getables as nutritious particles. With 
this view, therefore, vegetable ajhes, 
as alfo lime fallen to pieces and flaked 
in the air, as well on account of their 
alkaline effets, as alfo for obtunding 
acidity in boggy or marfhy foils, 
may, together with other ufual means, 
be employed for drying the lands. 
The maauring falts, as they are called, 
which confiit either of foap-boilers 
leys, or of the mother-water of nitre 
or of common falt boiled down, can 
do nothing more, whether mixed with 
lime or not, than affift in rendering 
thofe nutritious particles foluble, which 
mutt be already contained in the foil, 
or at bef attraét the moifture of the 
air, and by this means keep the foil 
a little more moift, But in other re- 
fpects, thould the land contain no nu- 
tritious particles, they are incapable 
of imparting any to it; confequen'ly 
he who thinks that without any other 
fubitantial manure, he may manure 
his fields with the above-mentioned 
falts alone, that is, give the {oil 
nourifhment, will always find in the 
end, that he was miitaken, 

From the fame confideration it is 
plain what degree of credit is to be 
given to fome hufbandmen who pre- 
zend to give, by means of different 
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freeps which have been propoled, a 
greater fertility to the feeds they in- 
tend to fow, which, by the power 
thus imparted to them, fhall not only 
come to maturity, but alfo produce 
an abundance of grain. According 
to every rational principle this is a 
mere chimera; becaufe it is quite 
impoflible to impart fuch a ‘quantity 
of nutritious particles to the feed, as 
the vegetable, which is to be pro- 
duced from it, requires for its nouriih- 
ment. ‘Therefore, in agriculture, 
with regard to the means of nourifh- 
ing the plants, our chief attention 
fhould be dire&ted toward the aug- 
mentation of the richnefs of the foil, 
and to the perfeét tillage of it. The 
faying of the antient Roman, Cato, 
has hitherto been conftantly confirmed 
by the experience of ages. ‘ What 
is to be done in the firft place in or- 
der to cultivate a field properly? 
‘—Plough it well.’ What next?— 
Plough it. What in the third place ? 
‘—-Manure it, plough it ftrait and 
even, and at a proper time.* In one 
fingle cafe, viz. in that of the /aut 
of wheat only, is this practice likely 
to be of any fervice. Of this it is 
affirmed from repeated experience, 
that it is prevented by moiftening the 
feed with lime-water, or with a cauf- 
tic ley, the day before it is fown. 
The caufe of which may be, either 
that the pernicious grains. are by this 
means prevented from growing, or 
that certain infects are prevented 
from damaging the grain, when in 
the earth, and thus from occafioning 
this evil, or that the infeéts, which 
are already prefent, are deftroyed by 
it. 
In the cultivation of the different 
kinds of vegetables the firft thing to 
be confidered is, which of them re- 
quire the greateft quantity of nutri- 
tious particles, and after this the quan- 
tity of the feed, necefflary to be iown, 
fhould be determined. ‘Thus, for in- 
fiance, tobacco requires a foil ma- 
nured with an exceedingly large quan- 
tity of dung ; rye and wheat a mode- 
rate quanuty ; barley and oats are 
fown 
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fown in a foil which has already pro- 
duced rye ; oats will grow even upon 
a ftony foil. Befides, the length of 
time that a vegetable is to remain in 
the field fhould alfo be taken into 
confideration. The longer it is to 
remain there, the more the foil ought 
to be prepared, loofened and ma- 
nured. Madder does not by any 
means require an extraordinary good 
foil. It thrives in every foil, where 
ftrong rooted plants, fuch as potatoes, 
turneps, carrots, and the like, fuc- 
ceed. The beft roots, and thofe 
which contain the greateft quantity of 
colour, are produced in a light and 
fomewhat moift, clayey, fandy foil. 
The foil deftined for it muft be 
ploughed deep, be loofe and mild, 
and manured half a year before-hand, 
that the dung may have tithe to rot. 
With refpe& to many vegetables, the 
parts muft alfo be confidered which 
remain in the foil, f6me of which, 
like the roots of clover, ferve for 
frefh manure, and fome greatly loofen 
the foil, as is the cafe with madder. 
Hence it is obferved, that all kinds 
of grain will thrive in a foil where 
madder has grown. 

Finally; there are two forts of 
worms which are the hereditary foes 
of corn; from thefe it is to be in 
particular fecured when it is laid up. 
This end is beft attained by drying 
the grain thoroughly before it is car- 
ried to the granary, in kilns built for 
the purpofe. Nextto this, lofty gra- 
naries, and frequent saa, bm grain, 
beft aniwer the purpofe of keeping it. 
There are befide a great many pre- 
fervatives againft both forts of corn- 
worms; but I know of none that I 
can recommend from certain experi- 
ence; thofe that ftand in need of 
them, may have recourfe to books of 
agriculture and rural oeconomy, where 
this fubject is treated more at large, 
and try them himfelf. 

Among the produéts of rural oeco- 
nomy, the cultivation of soéacco and 


flax conftituie two very important 


branches of -bufinefs. For the cul:i- 
vation of tobacco, the foil ought to be 


well dug, and, where it is practica- 
ble, manured well with fheep’s- 
dung. The firft thing to be done, 
after the tobacco is got in, is to range 
the leaves near each other, in order 
that they may fweat, and by this 
means acquire a yellowifh brown co- 
lour, which takes up fome days ; 
they are then to be ftrung together. 
The leaves being ftrung, and hung 
up in large barns, are then fumigated, 
the fhutters being clofe fhut up, and 
by this means they are, on the one. 
hand, kept from rotting ; and on the 
other, fhrivelled up, arid at the fame 
time freed from the crudity and raw- 
nefs they had at firft, The fumiga- 
tion is repeated again, in the {pace of 
a fortnight ; aud the tobacco, as foon 
as itis dry, tied upin bundles. The 
intrinfic value of this article is faid to 
be increafed, by packing the leaves 
up very tight in boxes or cafks in the 
month of March, and fuffering it to 
ftand. fo for the fpace of a year or 
more, by which means it is faid to 
lofe its difagreeable fmell and tafte. 

_ The preparation of flax confitts in 
fteeping it in water, while it is yet 
frefh, in order that the mucilaginous 
and gumniy particles of it, which 
glue the fibres of its bark together, 
may be diffolved and extraéted ; and 
that then, in the mechanical treat- 
ment of it, the woody parts may be 
readily and perfeétly feparable from 
it, and the bark divided into its mi- 
nuteft fibres. Jn this operation, how- 
ever, a kind of putrefaction mutt in- 
evitably in foie meafure take place 
in the mucilaginous part ; and there- 
fore great caré fhould be taken that 
the fibres themfelves be not aéted 
upon, and rendered too foft and ten- 
der. 

In order to bring fax to the utmoft 
degree of fixene/s the fibres of its inner 
bark muft be divided as minutely as 
poflible ; but as this, for fear of a 
putrefaftion taking place, that may 
prove detrimental, cannat be obtain- 
ed by the ufual method of maceration 
in water, it mult be effected in ano- 
ther way. ‘This intention is accom- 
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plithed by boiling the flax, which 
has been already prepared in the ufual 
way, in a ftrong ley rendered cauftic 
by lime. By this means the mucila- 
ginous and gummy parts fiill con- 
tained in it, which are, in fact, what 
prevent the ultimate divifion of its 
fmalleit fibres, are extracted, without 
thefe fibres being expofed to the lealt 
damage. By this method it aétually 
acquires a great degree of finenefs, 
and at the fame time becomes as 
white as ifit had been half-bleached. 
Laftly, when it is once more hatchel- 
led, the hards are obtained fo fine, 
that, after fome preparation, they 
may be made almoft to equal cotton. 
The fame procefs is followed in the 
preparation of hemp, the larger fing- 
ing netile, bop-binds, and feveral other 
fibrous vegetables, as alfo with the 
coarfer barks of foft wood, with a 
view to obtain the daf or inner bark. 
At length, when the flax, after 
having been ufed to the utmoff, is 
worn out, itis degraded again t6 the 
ftate of rags. But foon atter a frefh 
improvement and exaltation take 
placeinit. Thefe rags being bought 
up by the paper-makers, and by 
them forted into parcels, then cut to 
pieces, mafhed together, all the in- 
terwoven threads entirely unravelled 
again, and brought anew into their 
priitine downy flate, though now, 
much finer than before ; and, in fine, 
converted into paper, which, that it 
may be the more durable, is pafled 
through thin fize mixed with allum. 
Prior to this great invention, the 
ancients, in order to record certain 
faéts and events, employed ftones, 
lead, bronze, tiles, flate, wood, leaves, 
the inner bark of trees or bait, linen, 
the fkins and inteflines of animals, 
wooden boards covered with wax, 
and ivory. The Egyptians laid the 
firit foundation of the manufacture of 
aper, by employing the inaer rind 
of the ftalk of the papyrus, or paper 
plant. But Ptolemy king of Egypt 
having prohibited the exportation of 
this paper to foreign countries, it in- 
duced the people of Pergaimus to pre- 
i 


pare in an approved ftile the ‘fkins of 
animals, which had been ufed for a 
long time before ; and by this means, 
about 300 years before the birth of 
Chrift, they invented the fabftance 
called parchment, in Latin Perga- 
mentum, Which ftill bears that name, 
but which was not uféd in Europe 
before the fixth centary. A fhort 
time-after this, the Egyptian paper 
was totally negle€ted on account of 
the more general ufe of parchment, 
as well as in confequence of the ix- 
vention of cotton paper, which was dif- 
covered about the 8th or gth centary. 
The Arabians attribute this difcovery 
to one Jofeph Amru in the year 706, 
though it is faid that the Perfians and 
the Chinefe knew it before. The 
paper at preient in ufe among the 
Perfians is made of cotton and linen, 
which they pafs through glue made of 
rice, though they alfo make another 
kind of filken rags, which they whiten 
with foap, and polith with olafs. 
The Chinefe have fince the firit cen- 
tary of the Chriftian era made their 
paper of the terior bark of the bam- 
boo ; they afio ufe the pods of the 
filk-worm after the: filk has been 
wound off, and likewife the tender 
membrane of the Kuchutree. The 
inhabitants of Thibet make their pa- 
per of the roots of a tree, which re- 
fembles tow, or the hards of flax. 
This they fuffer to putrify in water, 
and then beat it to the confiftence of 
pap, which they employ for making 
paper. ‘The Japanete make this ufe- 
ful article of the morus papprifera, 
which abounds in that country, and 
is a fpecies of mulberry tree, of an 
aftonifhingly quick growth. Having 
cut of the young twigs, they fteep 
them for the fpace of twenty-four 
hours in cold water, and then boil 
them in a Jey of wood-afhes. After 
they are become cold, they fcrape off 
the outer bark; and, fplitting them 
lengthways, take off the bark, with 
Which the paper is made. Thefe lat- 
ter forts of paper, however, never 
came into general ule; except the 
cotton paper, which was ufed in Ew- 
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rope fill the 14th century, and for 
which gteat fums were fent yearly to 
Afia. 

Thefe circumftances probably -in- 
duced the Germans to make paper in 
the fame manner, as had been done 
with cotton in the eaft, and their en- 
deavours were attended with fuccefs. 
The firft paper was made of cotton 
and woollen rags mixed together ; as 
in thofe times more cotton was worn 
than linen. At length the increafed 
cultivation of flax diminithed the im- 
portation of cotton, and produced a 


fufficiency of materials, for making 


paper folely of linen. It is afferted 
that the moft ancient memorial of this 
event is to be found at Am‘terdam, of 
fo early a date as in the year 1322. 
It was in Italy and Spain that cotton 
paper continued in ufe the longeft. 
According to M. van Murr, pretty 
good linen-paper was made fo early 
as in the year 1319. At all events 
it feems probable that the difcovery 
was made about this time, and that 
by the Germans. 

Befide linen rags, M. Schafer, at 
Ratifbon, has aétually made paper of 
mofs, the downy feeds of the poplar, 
hop-binds, the bark of the willow, 
tow, of the wood of the muiberry- 
tree, of flraw, of the leaves of the 
aloe, of the ftalk of the turnep-rooted 
cabbage, of the traveller’s joy, and 
of the common large nettle. Un- 
doubtedly many more vegetables 
might be found likewife fit for this 
purpofe, among which may be reck- 
oned all thofe that become woolly 
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when rubbed, and all barks and roots 
which are compofed of tender fibres, 
and are to be had in great quantity. 

Finally, we muft not omit to men-; 
tion in this place, the difcovery of 
profeflor Claproth of Gottingen, that 
all old and waite printed paper may 
be again rendered fit for ufe : for do- 
ing which the chief point confifls in 
beating up the paper after it has been 
fteeped, with a little lime, fuiler’s 
earth, and water, in order to diffolve 
the ink, and wahh it‘out. After which 
a tolerably ferviceable printing paper 
may be obtained from the remaining 
materials. 

In the Culture of Meadcws there is 
no ufe for the plough; and indeed 
there is likewife feldom any alteration 
requifite with refpeét 10 the compofi- 
tion of the foil. As likewife the land 
that has been appropriated to mea- 
dows, generally lies rather low, and 
is fometimes overflowed by water, no 
further manuring is neceflary. ‘They 
are more liable to be hurt by another 
circumftance, that they are apt to 
grow too moift, and become mofly, 
The former inconvenience may be 
removed by interfecting the meadows 
with fmall trenches, and the latter by 
ftrewing over them fome itraw-athes, 
or the clixated earth of the foap- 
boilers. In default of the natural, 
artificial meadows are laid down, by 
fowing various kinds of herbs fit for 
foddering cattle, fuch as rye-grafs, 
faintfoin, and the diferent kinds of 
trefoil. 

[To be concluded in our next. J 


New and Curious Anecdites of the Private Life of Lewis XIV, 


{From the French of * Louis Quartorze, fa Cour, and le Regent, par M. 
Anguetil.} 


EW fovereigns had ever fuch ob- 
ligations to their fubjects, as this 
prince. When he affumed the reins 
of government, the French, who from 
the time of Henry IV, had been al- 
ways under the dominion of minifters, 
felt a pride in obeying a king. The 
young monarch became the delight 


of the nation. A fingle word of he- 
nevolence, or an aéttion that could 
poffibly be conftrued into a wilh for 
the national profperity or glory, was 
retailed with rapture. From the 
capital, this loyal fpirit flew into the 
provinces; and hence may be de- 
duced that eilcem, confidence, zeal, 
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fidelity, and popular fybmiffion, which 
he enjoyed to the end of his life. 

Cardinal Mazarin, charged with 
the education of the young Bae. and 
his brother, Philip duke of Orleans, 
commonly called monfieur, with the 
queen-mother’s approbation, endea- 
voured to render the one robuft and 
manly, and the other effeminate. 
Lewis, tall, active, and healthy, fuc- 
ceeded in all his exercifes. He had 
already a commanding a{peé without 
difdain, was ferious without ill hu- 
mour, and acquired refpeét at an age 
when he could be only expeéted to 
pleafe. Philip had, in foftnefs, all 
that his brother pofleffed in majefty. 
He had a natural tafle for the drefs 
and ornaments of the other fex. This 
the queen-mother encouraged, and 
feemed delighted to fee him dreffed 
like a girl, and to appear publicly 
thns traveftied with other young cour- 
tiers in the fame garb, The eldeft 
brother was very early taught to act 
the king ; and left he fhould be tired 
of his part, or efcape from his har- 
nefs, the cardinal took care to pro- 
vide him with regal amufements {uit- 
able to his trappings. 

Maz:rin, who had brought from 
Ttaly feven nieces, withed that the 
young monarch fhould {ee, or at leaft 
admire, no other females. However, 
the attendants of theie ladies feem to 
have exercifed more powerful enchant- 
ments over his affections, than had 
been furnifhed to them either by na- 
ture or art; though Mary Mancini, 
one of the cardinal’s nieces, after- 
ward feems ferioufly to have attached 
Lewis; infomuch, that if the car- 
dinal’s ambitious views had not been 
checked by the fear of national re- 
fentment, fhe might have been queen 
coniort of France. 

When the time came for forming 
an alliance for his majefty, at once 
conjugal and political, Mary Man- 
cini was placed in a convent, in order 
to wean the young prince from her 
fociety. The feparation was extremely 
affliting ; and the adieus were of the 
tendereft kind, ‘The k:ng could not 


contain his tears. You weep! fays 
Mary, with a forrow mixed with in- 
dignation, you weep! who are a 
king, and yet fuffer me to be torn 
from you! 

France was, at this time, at war 
with Spain ; and both nations, tired 
of the conteft, and the long enmity 
which had fubfifted between them, 
were glad to terminate their difputes 
by a marriage between the young 
Lewis and the Infanta; and which 
took place in 1660. This alliance, 
and the confequent peace, with 
Spain, was the fummit of cardinal 
Mazarin’s glory. The people, who 
had before abufed and pelted him, 
now received him with acclamations ; 
and thofe magiltrates by whom he 
had been profcribed, now haftened to 
compliment him on this aufpicious 
occafion. his artful and rapacious 
minifter furvived the public joy but a 
few months ; dying in perfect tran- 

uillity after his ftormy regency, more 
like a philofopher than a Chriflian, 
March g, 1661, at fifty-nine years 
ofage. Of his feven nieces, he had 
three fill to provide for: whom he 
had refufed to foliciting foverrigns. 
During the Pyrenean treaty, he iet 
our Charles Il. flip through his fin- 
gers, who, offering his hand to Mary 
Mancini, was thanked by the car- 
dinal ; who afterward offered her to 
Charles when he had alcended the 
throne, with a portion of five millions 
of livres, but was then thanked in his 
turn. But ke had all the honour of 
refufing the princes of Savoy and 
Lorrain. Thefe princes, indifferent 
about money, only wifhed perfonally 
to have a ftrong fortified town put 
into their hands on the frontiers of 
France ; but the minifter honourably 
refufed to comply with conditions fo 
difadvantageous to the kingdom, and 
married his niece Mary to the con- 
ftable Colonna, giving her near fifty 
thoufand pounds fterling per annum, 
and his fine palace at Rome. Hor- 
tenfia, the moft beautiful of his nieces, 
he bettowed on the duke de Ja Meille- 
rie, grand maiter of the king’s houfe- 
hold, 
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hold, on condition that he took the 
name of Mazarin, with a fortune of 
70,0001. per annum, and an immenfe 
quantity of rich farniture ; and laftly, 
he fettled on the youngeft a portion 
fufficient for an alliance with the houfe 
of Bouillon, when fhe became of age. 
For the others, who were already 
married in France, he obtained new 
grants. The king refufed him no- 
thing ; or, rather, he fubmitted to 
his wifhes with the docility of a pupil, 
habituated to obedience, or through 
gratitude for the care he had taken in 
forming him ; for it is but juft to fay, 
that if, during early youth, the car- 
dinal only taught him how to aét the 
king, as he advanced to manhood, 
he inftructed him how to be a king 
indeed. 

The riches left by the cardinal 
were enormous. According to the 
duke de St. Simon, in fpite of the 
oppofition of two furious factions, it 
was proved in court (at the trial of 
the duke of Mazarin, with his fon, 
for the reftitution of his mother’s 
dowry,) that, during an adminiftra- 
tion which lafted twenty years, he 
gave this lady upward of a million 
iterling ; befide the prodigious for- 
tunes beftowed on the duchefs de 
Mercceur, the princefs of Conti, the 
duchefs of Modena, the conitable 
Colonna, the countefs of Soiffons, 
and the duchefs of Bouillon ; together 
with the immenfe treafures which fell 
to the duke de Nevers. ll this 
wealth was amaffed, not in times of 
profperity and abundance, but dar- 
ing civil and foreign wars, which, 
lafted till within a year of his death. 
It fhould alfo be remembered, that, 
like cardinal Richelieu, he had the 
fame houfehold military eftablifhment 
as the king : gens d’armes, light-horle, 
with an additional company of mouf- 
quetaires, all commanded by noble- 
men, and perfons of quality under 
them. 

-* The adminiftration of the king- 
dom was regulated two days before 
Mazarin’s death, from his plans and 
counfel ; and the king worked every 


day with his three minifters, Le 
Tellier, De Lionne and Fouquet, 
either together or feparately. His 
hour of rifing was eight ; he then 
went to prayers, drefled himfelf, read 
books or itate papers, and made a 
fhort breakfaft ;; appearing at ten 
o’clock in council, whence he de- 
parted at twelve, and went to mafs. 
The time between divine fervice and 
dinner, he either gave to the public, 
or to the queens in their apartments. 
After dinner, he ufually continued a 
confiderable time with the royal fa- 
mily ; then he again fhut himfelf up 
with one of his minifters, gave audi- 
ences, received petitions, and fixed a 
day for anfwering them. The reft 
of the afternoon was paffed in con- 
verfations, either with the queens, or 
at the houfe of the countefs of Soif- 
fons ; at play always moderate, and 
never at games of mere chance; at 
the theatre, or in walking, accord- 
ing to the feafon ;—without ever 
breaking into this arrangement, un- 
lefs on days of hunting, or extraor- 
dinary diverfions. His favourite re- 
paft was fupper; this he prolonged, 
and fometimes had a ball after it ; 
which was eafily formed, as there 
were always ready for this fervice, 
the maids of honour ; a title difficult 
to fuftain in fo warm a climate. This 
lively and playful band was under the 
government of the duchefs de Na- 
vailles, lady of the bedchamber to 
the young queen, a place to which 
fhe had been appointed by cardinal 
Mazarin ; but having difputed fome 
official rights with the countefs of 
Soiffons, his niece, they were at va- 
riance. 

Madame de Navailles, with old- 
fafhioned notions of virtue and pru- 
dence, had great difficulty, with all 
her vigilance, to keep the young 
lords about the court, in order; nor 
was fhe always feconded in her en- 
deavours by the ladies whom the 
wifhed to defend. Among thofe that 
were little inclined to refiftance, was 
mademoifelle de la Motte Houdan- 
court, one of the queen’s maids of 
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honour. The countefs of Soiffons 
formed and inftruéted her how to 
pleafe the king, as much to preferve 
her own credit with the monarch, as 
to mortify madame de Navailles ; 
who, alarmed with fome preparations 
which fhe perceived the king was 
making for entering her fheep-fold in 
the night, fpoke to him of the im- 
propriety of his defign with fome de- 
gree of firmnefs. At firft he heard 
thefe fhort exhortations with patience, 
but at length appeared diffatisfied ; 
yet he expreffed his difapprobatien 
with fuch politene(s, that fhe thought 
there was nothing to fear from his re- 
fentment.~ However, the defire of 
victory, and the indignation excited 
in the young fovereign by oppofition 
to his will, tranfported him to threats, 
if fhe continued to thwart his purpofe. 
The lady, notwithftandiug the danger 
of difgrace, and the ruin of her fa- 
mily, perfifted in rigoroufly guarding 
her flock from this royal wolf; who 
continuing his enterprifes, was en- 
couraged by the railleries of madame 
de Soiffons, who called the dame 
a’honneur a pretended prude, and 
laughed at the king for iuffering his 
pleafures to be thus croffed. She 
awakened his felf-love fo much, that 
he thought he was following the dic 
tates of a friend, when he was only 
gratifying an ambitious woman, who 
merely wifhed the rain of her rival ; 
“a very common circumftance among 
the great,’ fays madame de Motte. 
ville, ‘ who befide being prone to 
evil, like other men, and having paf- 
fions to combat in their own hearts, 
have alfo to refift the paffions of thofe 
about them.’ 

Madame de*Navailles, with the 
firmnefs of a Roman matron, in fpite 
of the ruin which fhe was fure to en- 
counter, perfifted in her oppofition to 
the king’s defigns, and ordered iron 
bars to be fixed to all the avenues by 
which he could poflibly enter, clan- 
deitinely, into the apartment of the 
maids of honour. This bold mea- 
fure loft the governante of thefe ladies 
her place, which was conferred on the 
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more flexible countefs of Soiffons, 
Madame la Marechale Du Pleffis, at 
this time fufpecting that a conne¢tion 
was forming between the young mo- 
narch and her niece, mademoifelle de 
Ponts, took her fuddenly away from 
Fontainbleau, where the court theu 
was, and conduéted her to Paris. 

While thefe tranfient fancies amufed 
the king, he conceived a ferious paf- 
fion for mademoifelle de la Valliere ; 
that La Valliere, fo touching, fay all 
the writers who faw her, {0 intereft- 
ing, fo tender, and fo much afhamed 
of being fo, who would have loved 
Lewis if he had been a common man, 
and who facrificed to him, with tears 
and lamentations, her honour and firft 
fcruples. This unfortunate lady’s 
hiftory is fo well known, that it 
hardly feems neceffary to fay, that 
neither her beauty, nor the fincerity 
of her affection, could keep the mo- 
narch more faithful to her than he 
had been to the young queen. La 
Valliere, far from glorying in her 
conqueft over the heart of this fickle 
prince, wifhed always to keep their 
connection a profound fecret. The 
anguifh, conflicts, and defpair of this 
modern Magdalen, whofe confcience 
was no lefs tender than her heart, 
frequently rendered the triumphs of 
her feducer painful. He was like- 
wife tired of the reproaches of his 
mother. Nor was he a little embar- 
raffed by the timid jealoufy, languifh- 
ing looks, and broken fighs of the 
young queen. The poor La Valliere, 
about this time, either piqued by the 
infidelities of Lewis, or feeling un- 
ufual compun@ion at her own conduct, 
ran away from court, and fhut her- 
felf up in a convent at St. Cloud, 
This was no foouer difcovered by the 
king, than, without liflening to the 
remonitrances of the queea-mother, 
he mounted the firft horfe he could 
find, and galloped full fpeed after 
her. He forced the porter of the 
convent to let him in, and obliged 
his miftrefs to return with him. This 
young perioa, who never forgot that 
fhe was.acting wrong, and always 
intending 
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intending to vanquith her affection, 
faid to the nun who let them out, 
with her eyes bathed in tears, adieu, 
my dear fifter ; you willfoon fee me 
again. 

Soon after her return, the queen- 
mother, Année of Auftria, died. The 
life of this princefs, who feems to 
have had many good qualities, and to 
have kept her fon within the bounds 
of decency and decorum, at leait ex- 
ternally, was fhortened by a cancer ; 
a malady which was doubly dreadful 
to her, who, befide the pain, was in 
exceffive dread of the other confe- 
quences of her complaint. She was 
remarkably fond of {weet fcents, and 
of courfe terrified at the idea of the 
contrary. She was fingularly deli- 
cate in her fenfe of feeling, and could 
fcarcely procure cambric fine enough 
for her fhifts and fheets. Cardinal 
Mazarin ufed to fay, pleafantly, that 
«if it fhould be her chance to be 
d——d, her punifhment would be to 
lie in Holland fheets.? She had ex- 
perienced many viciffitudes ; at one 
time, tormented by an imperious 
minifter, and’ pitied by the people; 
at another, abufed and execrated by 
this fame people, for having a minifter 
for her friend. In fpite of all thefe 
exceffes, fhe had a real affection for 
the French nation ; and had the fa- 
tisfaétion to fee the public prejudice 
fade away, and juftice done to her 
virtues and good qualities. 

While Lewis was lamenting his 
mother, love, in endeavouring to dry 
his tears, prepared new mortifications 
for his confort, and new fhame to the 
timid La Valliere. More to pleafe 
her lover and aggrandife her children, 
than herfelf, the accepted the title, 
rank, and honours of & duchefs ; and 
was now publicly known and acknow- 
ledged to be the king’s miftrefs. 

But in a few years, the paffion for 
madame de Montefpan being difco- 
vered, La Valliere again quitted the 
court, and threw herfelf into the con- 
vent of Sainte Marle, at Chaillot. 
Lewis did not go after her himfelf, 
as heretofore, but fent his minifter 
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Colbert, and Lauzun, who, with 
great difficulty, prevailed on her 
once more to return. He ftill had 
not, however, wholly abandoned La 
Valliere, but vifited her from the re- 
mains of habit, and on account of her 
children. She perceived the defec- 
tion ; but that love, which fhe could 
not yet wholly tear from her breatt, 
made her patiently fupport, at firft 
the equality, and afterward the pre- 
ference, which was granted to her ri- 
val, even under her own eyes. She 
was lefs hurt by the triumph of ma- 
dame de Montefpan, than pleafed at 
the king’s happinefs ; and even car- 
ried her refignation and goodnefs fo 
far, as to help to adorn her perfon 
with her own hands. Lewis, ex- 
tremely afliduous in his attentions to 
his new miitrefs, knowing that the 
other only fabmitted to thefe com- 
plaifances in order to be near him, 
could have no doubt of the affliction 
they caufed her. 

The time was now come for her to 
bury herfelf and all her forrows in a 
convent. It was no fudden refolution : 
yet, at the moment of execution, fhe 
was greatly embarrafled by a diverfity 
of opinions. By the devout people 
of the court, of which number was 
the duke de Beauvilliers, fhe was ex- 
horted to this great exemplary aét. 
Others, lefs fevere, advised her to 
retire quietly into fome community, 
like mademoifelle de la Motte, one 
of the king’s early favourites, to {pend 
her life in piety, but not to take the 
veil. Her own family was defirous 
that fhe fhould keep her rank in the 
world, and have her children edu- 
cated under her own eyes; but the 
king doubted of her being able to 
fave his daughter from the dangers 
which had been fatal to herfelf ; and 
fhe thought the fafet way for both, 
was to bind herfelf by indiffoluble ties 
tovirtue. In taking the veil, though 
fhe was defired to chufe an order in 
which fhe might arrive at fuch digni- 
ties as are compatible with the cloif- 
ter, fhe modettly replied, that as the 
had been unable to conduct herfelf, 
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fhe ought not to think of guiding the is fhort, and romance long. After 
fteps of others. Several perfons were the retreat of his mother, being im- 
propofed to her in marriage ; but M. properly educated, he became fo 
de St. Simon fufpe&ted the pride of proud, prefumptuous, and debauch- 
Lewis to be fuch, as to think that, ed, that the king banifhed him from 
after belonging to him, fhe ought to his prefence. He began, however, 
devote herielf to none but God; to be reftored to favour, when it was 
and, as if a new paffion had hardened faid that at the fiege of Courtrai, in 
his heart with refpeét to the paft, he 1683, he was carried off by an acute 
pronounced her facrifice ; and fhede- fever. This is the hiftory. The ro- 
voted herfelf with entire refignation. mance fays, that about this time, in 

April 19, 1674, the plunged into a difpute with the dauphin, of nearly 
the convent of the Carmelites, at the his own age, he forgot himfelf fo far 
age of thirty; and was profeffed in as to give that prince a blow. 
June 1675, in prefence of the queen The privy council affembled on the 
and all the court, by the name of occafion, and condemned him to 
fitter Louifa de la Mifericorde. She death; but the king, from his pater- 
lived thirty-fix years after th’s period, nal goodnefs, mitigated the punith- 
in the moft rigorous and painful ex- ment to perpétual imprifonment. In 
ercifes of a religious life ; of which, confequence of this fentencé, it was 
however, fhe had the confolations. reported that he had died of a conta- 
Madame de Montefpan went fome- gious diftemper before Courtrai, 
times thither to feek them. Is it though he had been conduéted alive 
true, fays fhe to the pious fifter, that with the utmoft fecrecy to the ifle of 
you are as pleafed with your prefent St. Marguerite ; whence he was re- 
fituation as people pretend?—I am moved to the Baftile, where he lived 
not pleafed, anfwered the gentle Car- till 1703, under the myfterious title 
melite, but I am content. A proof of the Man withthe Iron Mafk. M. 
that, even through the calmnefs of a Bonnet, who was appointed to in- 
good confcience, there were fome re- form his miother of his death, in 1683, 
mains of regret. related that, proftrating herfelf before 

Mademoilelle de la Valliere left a her crucifix, the humble penitent 
daughter, mademoifelle de Blois, af- cried, Alas! muft I, O my God, 
terward married to the prince de weep for his death, before I have 
Conti; andafon, Louis de Bourbon, fufficiently repented of his birth ? 
Comte de Vermandois, whofe hiftory 


ConyuGaL AFFECTION; dn Anecdote: 
C AM MA, a lady of Galatia, is in order to give the greater folemnity 


celebrated by the writers of an- to their union. It was the cuitom 
tiquity for the following extraordinary that the bride and bridegroom fhould 
initance of fingular vengeance on the drink together out of the fame cup. 
murderer of her hufband.—The form- Camma, after having pronounced the 
er, whofe name was Simorix, being confecrated words, and adminiftered 
enamoured of the beautiful Camma, the ufual oath, firft took the. vafe in 
aflaffinated Sinatus, her hufband, that which fhe had infufed a mortal poi- 
he might the more effectually accom- fon, and, after having drunk, pre- 
plith his purpofe. Camma, after fented it to Simorix, who, not hav- 
having long refifted the prefents and ing the leaft miirult, immediately 
entreaties of Simorix, being appre- drank the remainder. Camma, trant- 
henfive, at lait, that he would have ported with joy, inftantly exclaimed, 
recourfe to violence, pretended to that fhe fhould die hipyy, fince her 
confent to efpoule him. She engaged beloved hufband was now avenged. 
him to meet her in the tempie of They both expired foon after. 
Diana, of which fhe was the priefte(s, 
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History of the Oricin and Procress of the prefent GREAT 
REVOLUTION in the AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, 





THE CONTENTS. 


Cuaprer II. 
Arbitrary Divifion of the Netherlands into Circles. Affair of Louvain. 


HE fecond edict had for its title, 
* The Eftablifhment of a new 
Form of Government in the Auftrian 
Netherlands ;’ and upon the princi- 
ple of its title, while it fubverted the 
old departments and forms, it efta- 
blifhed in their ftead an engine of 
ftate, under the name of a council 
of general government, which, while 
it drew all public affairs within the 
{phere ef its own action, was to be 
ruled by the court minifter, who was 
placed at its head. By this edict the 
old committee of the ftates, their de- 
legate and legitimate child, to whom 
they communicated fo great a fhare 
of their power, merely for their own 
eafe and convenience, but which they 
could at any time recall, was now 
fuppreffed, without their having any 
revious knowledge of, or any fhare 
in, the fuppreffion ; and to aggravate 
the evil, the duty and offices of the 
committee, along with their derivative 
authority, were transferred to the 
council of general government, a 
board over whom the fiates had no 
controul, and in which the minifter 
prefided. 

On a fuppofition that it would ope- 
rate as fome falvo to the ftates, in 
difpofing them to a compliance with 
this indirect but violent deprivation 
of their rights, they were permitted 
to name one deputy from their own 
body, who, if approved of by the 
minifter and council of government, 
was to be admitted to a feat at that 
board ; but to render this deputy en- 
tirely fubfervient, he was to be de- 
corated with the title of counfellor to 
the fovereign, and his virtue farther 
fecured by a falary or penfion from 
the royal bounty. Now it was in di- 
rect contravention to the inflitutes of 


the joyous entry, that any member of 
the ftates fhould hold any office what- 
ever of trult or of profit under the 
fovereizn, he being from thence to- 
tally incapable cf aéting as a repre- 
fentative. 

But this new deputy and counfellor, 
although merely an unit at the board 
of council, was to be vefted in other 
refpects with moft extraordinary pow 
ers, and fuch as from their nature 
could not fail of being totally fub- 
verfive of the conftitution :~for it was 
decreed by the edict, that the deputy, 
if occafion required, might reprefent 
all the three orders of the ftates; and 
that when called on by the council of 
gencral government, he might fign 
all thofe aéts which the ftates ufually 
figned. ‘This was nearly throwing 
off the mafk. The blind might per- 
ceive that it was only a prelude to the 
overthrow of the ftates ; that means 
would foon be found either for laying 
them entirely afide, or, if it were 
found convenient for fome time yet 
to retain their name and outward 
form, they would be rendered an in- 
ert mafs, without life or fubftance, 
while their new deputy, under the 
orders of the minifter and council, 
would be made the inftruament of 
feizing their whole power, and even 
of ufurping their moft facred right 
and truft, that of impofing taxes on 
their fellow {ubjects, and of granting 
{ubfidies to the prince. 

While the tribunals of juftice were 
thus overthrown, the rights of the 
ftates invaded, and their very exift- 
ence threatened, a novel fyitem of 
magiftracy, was likewife introduced. 
The fecond edi& decreed a divifion 
of the country inte nine circles, and 
appointed a new form and diiting ad- 

kk miniltration 
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Miniftraticn of government to each 
circle, thongh all «ting upon the fame 
principle. An intendant, with a train 
of fubordinate commiflaries, com- 
pofed a tribunal which was to prefide 
over each circle; but that of Bruffels 
was to be counted the firft circle, and 
probably held fome jurifdiction or 
controul over the others. ‘The power 
of thefe tribunals, or of their inten- 
dants, was arbitrary in the extreme. 
All perfons who in any department 
were entrufted with the collection or 
care of any part of the public money, 
whether colle€tors appointed by the 
ftates, magiftrates of cities, or the 
officers in diftri&s or parifhes, were 
all obliged to bring in their accounts 
to the intendant, and were all liable 
to any punifhment he might choofe to 
inflict on them, however cograaing | 
his tribunal, if its powers of puni 

ment were at all limited, being fully 
authorized to inflict dilcretionat fines, 


entire confifcation, and that laft and 
moft degrading engine of government, 
corporal chaftifement. 

The police was allo fubjeéted to his 


controul ; and in feveral cafes his ju- 
rifdiction trenched upon that of the 
courts of law. The publication of 
edicts, which it had been the high 
privilege of the council of Brabant to 
examine, and then to promulgate or 
fupprefs, as they thought fitting for 
the public good, was now placed in 
the hands of the intendant. Scarcely 
any man, or order of men, could 


efcape free from the fangs of thefe. 


tribunals if they chofe to exert them. 
All who were only fufpected of de- 
frauding the revenuc, whether by 
contraband practices or otherwile, 
were immediate objects of their in- 
quifition, and had no redemption 
from their decree. The powers of 
the intendant were indeed fo uncer- 
tain and undefined, that all men were 
commanded to pay implicit obedience 
to his decrees, alihough it fhould be 
fappofed or known that he even ex- 
ceeded the bounds of his conimiffion. 
Nor could the courts of law take any 
cognizance of his atts, nor coufe- 
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quently afford any redrefs to his op- 
preflion or injury. The only oftenti- 
ble remedy afligned to the people, 
but which they did not confider ag 
any, was to lay their complaints be- 
fore the minifter and his council. 

As foon therefore as the import and 
tendency of the new ordinances were 
generally diffeminated, the public dif- 
content was exprefied in {uch vehe- 
ment terms, and fuch unqualified 
cen{ure was pafled upon the fource of 
their grievances, that it required little 
penetration to fee, that nothing lefs 
than the moft abfolute coercions of 
power could reduce the people to fuf- 
fer the overthrow of their ancient 
conftitution, and to fubmit to the ty- 
ranny of the new fyftem. All the 
acts of the prefent reigh now under- 
went a fevere review; and many 
which paffed unheeded in the days of 
good humour and good opinion, were 
{crutinijzed and condemned. In this 
heat great licence of language pre- 
vailed with refpeét to the fovereign ; 
and the imputed breach of the inau- 
gural compact and oath, was openly 
branded with the coarfe and unquali- 
fied terms of treachery and perjury. 

On the other hand, thofe who were 
difpofed to think more favourably of 
the aéts and defigns of the fovereign, 
vindicated him from any intention of 
fubverting the conititution, upon the 
circumilance of the flender military 
force which he then retained in the 
Low Countries, and which was to- 
tally infufficient for fuch a purpofe. 
They likewife faid, that from the ge- 
neral tenor of conduct which he had 
hitherto obferved, and the early in- 
ftances of affection to the people, and 
an attention to their intercfts, which 
he had diiplayed, it was more jult to 
conclude, that he had framed thefe 
ediéts rather from miltaken .views of 
the public good, than from any de- 
fign upon thejr liberties ; that he had 
undoubtedly been induced to fupprefs 
the ancient tribunals, with a view of 
abridging the expence and tedioufnefs 
of law-fusts, and enabling the people 
to obiain juftice in a more fammary 
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manner: and that from fimilar mif- 
apprehenfions, and probably impofi- 
tions, he had been induced to make 
thofe other alterations which were fo 
generally condemned. That no doubt 
could be entertained but the prince 
had been deceived by partial and 
falfe reprefentations of things; and 
that the blame of the new editts 
ought to fall on thofe evil counfellors, 
who fecretly wifhing and ftriving to 
advance their own power in the Ne- 
therlands by thefe innovations; had 
furprized the unwary mind of the fo- 
vereign.into rath and precipitate mea- 
fures. . 

This allufion was particularly di- 
re€ted to the chancellor of Brabant, 
who forgetful of the great truft con- 
fided in him, as well as of the emi- 
nence and dignity of his high ftation, 
had been brought over to abandon 
the one, and to degrade the other, by 
accepting the office of prefident in the 
fupreme tribunal which was now to 
be eftablifhed at Bruffels. 

It is to be obferved, that no part 
of the public odium excited by thefe 
extraordinary meafures fell in any de- 
gree upon the arch-duchefs and her 

ufband, the duke of Saxe Tefchen, 
who being governors general of the 
Netherlands, were the perforis on 
whom it might naturally have been 
fuppofed the torrent of blame would 
principally fall. On the contrary, 
their conduét had in all things been 
fo laudable and pleafing to the people, 
that they had gained their good opi- 
nion and even affection, and were ne- 
ver once fufpected of contriving, or 
even of withing to further the execu- 
tion of any fcheme for the fubverfion 
of their conftitution and liberties. 

The public odium was principally 
directed to the count Belgiojofo, the 
minifter, a Milanefe by birth, and 
fuppofed to ftand fo highly in the fa- 
vour of his fovereign, that all the late 
innovations, were readily imputed to 
him ; the governors general being 
only confidered as holding the often- 
fible infignia of government, while 
he poffeifed the real power. 


The ftates of Brabant were not 
fitting when the new ordinances made 
their appearance, but the committee 
of the ftates, which was deftined to 
fo fpeedy a diffolution, loit no time 
in prefenting a ftrong and fpirited 
memorial to the court of Bruffels. In 
this piece the committee having dif- 
played the peculiar excellencies of 
their conftitution, and expatiated on 
the happy and glorious effects which 
through {fo many ages it had produced, 
entered into a particular detail of the 
hiftory of their great charter, the joy- 
ous entry, and protefted in the ftrongeft 
terms againit the violation of that 
great charter of their liberties at- 
tempted by the late ediéts ; declared 
that they were from their nature in+ 
valid ; and that no change whatever 
could take place in the eftablithed 
conftitution, thus folemnly fecured, 
without not only the confent but the 
pofitive act of the three eftates of 
Brabant. The council of Brabant 
likewife made ufe of the fhort period 
allotted to its exiftence, by ftrongly 
fupporting the reprefentations made 
by the committee in this memorial. 

As the time approached for the new 
arrangements to take place, the peo- 
ple, by mutual communication of 
their fentiments and apprehenfions, 
were earried nearly to the higheft 
pitch of irritation. They fancied 
they already faw military enrolments, 
territorial impofts, and all thofe other 
effects of arbitrary power, which the 
people groaned under in the heredi- 
tary provinces of Germany, now fully 
eftablifhed among themfelves, through 
the fupreme power allotted to the in- 
tendants. ‘The common danger pro- 
duted the good effe& of coaleicing 
all orders of the people in one com- 
pact mafs. Every individual was 
willing to hazard all things in the 
defence of his rights ; but it remain- 
ed for the wiler few to determine 
how.this was to be done with etfect. 
The clergy faw that the only proipect 
they could poffibly have of preferving 
their remaining poffeflions, and cone 
fequently any part of their weight in 
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the ftate, was by embarking hand 
and heart with the people in the fup- 
port of their civil rights: and thofe 
who were not before forry to fee the 
wealth and power of the church con- 
fiderably' reduced, were now fenfible 
of the fatal error of opening any inlet, 
however {mall, or upon whatever pre- 
tence, for the introduétion of arbi- 
trary power in the reform or fettle- 
ment of a free conftitution. The ar- 
bitrary meafures purfaed againft the 
clergy, which were little attended to 
when every other clafs of the people 
thought itfelf fecure, now told to 
every man’s feelings as a part of the 
common ftock of grievance, and were 
confidered as the firft links of that 
chain of defpotifm which was a ot 
ed to embrace the whole ftate. ‘Thus 
the interefts of the church and of the 
people were firmly united, and reli- 
gious prejudice being enlifted on the 
fide of patriotifm, came neceflarily 
within its proteCion. 
Notwith{tanding the peaceable cha- 
racter of the country, and difpofition 
of its inhabitants, it did not want 
many generous fpirits, men of rank 
and fortune, who, difdaining to fur- 
render the rights-which they inherited 
from their anceltcrs, were not appal- 
led by the prodigious difparity in 
every point of comparifon, between 
their means of fupporting a contett, 
and thofe of the :uighty power with 
whom they feemed dettined to con- 
tend. They likewife faw that the 
public affairs of Europe were in fo 
peculiar a fituation, that fcarcely any 
former period could have cut them fo 
entirely off from every hope of fo- 
reign fupport. But then they were 
aware, that if they were now difpof- 
feffed of their rights, there never 
could even be a hope of their futuse 
recovery ; and that they would foon 
dwindle into the fame ftate of infig- 
nificance and poverty with Tranfyl- 
vania, Sclavonia, or any other of the 
mott abje&t dependant provinces. 
The arbitrary conduét, and even 
the myfterious language and counte- 
nance of the miniiter, ferved to con- 


firm thefe difpofitions, and to afford 
them greater ftrength, by increafing 
the difcontent, and cementing the 
union of the people. The public ap- 
prehenfions had already produced very 
untoward effeéts in the rapid decline 
of commerce, the great decreafe of 
the quantity of cath in circulation, 
and a proportionate failure of the re- 
venue arifing from the cuftoms. Al- 
though thefe were not only the ufual 
but the certain confequences of vio- 
kent meafures, and that the caufe and 
effe& were vifible in the different 
links, yet the failare of the revenue, 
which was all that gave him any con- 
éern, was attributed entirely by the 
minifter to the increafe of contraband 
trade ; and confidering feverity as the 
moft effeétual remedy for this evil, 
an order was iflued, impowering the 
revenue officers to fire direétly at any 
perfon who, when ealled to by them 
to ftop, did ret inftantly obey the 
command. It may be eafily con- 
ceived with what degree of fatisfaGion 
fo harfh and cruel a feature of Ger- 
man defpotifm, which rendered im- 
mediate death the penalty of natural 
infirmity or accidental misfortune, 
was introduced among a people ac- 
cuftomed to a juit and lenient go- 
vernment. 

In Brabant the whole reprefenta- 
tion of the commons lay in the depu- 
ties that were eleéted and returned to 
the eftates by the three principal cities 
of the province, Bruffels, Louvain, 
and Antwerp ; nor could any tax be 
impofed, nor fubfidy granted by the 
ftates themfelves, until it was con- 
firmed by the approbation of thefe 
three cities: The companies of arts 
and trades form a principal member 
in each of thefe cities, and, as may 
be expected in a country fo early and 
fo highly celebrated for its fkill in 
arts and manufactures, poflefs great 
and eminent privileges, and include 
great numbers of the moft refpectable 
citizens. In Bruffels thefe companies 
are formed into nine bands or nations, 
each of which is governed by’a dif- 
tinct raler, called a fyndic ; in whofe 
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hands, aéting as the mouth, and un- 
der the authority of the corpora- 
tion, mech weight and influence is 
lodged. 

The fyndics of the nine nations 
now took an aétive and important 
part in defence of the public liberty. 
They drew up and prefented a me- 
morial, conceived in that bold fpirit 
of freedom, which had animated and 
charatterized the great cities in the 
days of their greateft {plendour and 
independance. After placing in a 
ftrong light the nature and conditions 
of the inaugural oath and compact, 
they commented, with a freedom and 
plainnefs of language not often heard 
at courts, on the repeated flagrant 
violations of them which had of late 
taken place. After recounting the 
various heads of grievance which we 
have already feen, they boldly affert- 
ed that peculiar and extraordinary 
privilege and fecurity to the liberties 
of the people, which the conftitution 
of Brabant has eftablithed, by fpe- 
cifically ordaining, ‘ That if the fo- 
vereign fhail infringe upon the arti- 
cles of the joyous entry, his fubjedts 
fhall be difcharged from all duty and 
fervice to him, until fuch time as due 
reparation fhall be made for fuch in- 
fringement.’ 

This grave and fpirited memorial 
gave a form and a fanétion to the {pi- 
rit which already prevailed, and was 
a fignal for difplaying it. 

In the mean time, as if the caufes 
of difcontent had not been already 
fufficiently numerous, the fruitful ge- 
nius of innovation found means to 
extra from the cold and abitrule 
fcience of theology materials for 
kindling a new flame, which being 
{peedily communicated to all the or- 
ders of the church, which was now fo 
clofely united with every other part 
of the ftate, political interefts, and 
the fenfe of common danger con- 
curred, in renewing and enforcing 
the impreffions of education. 

Louvain, one of the three principal 
cities of Brabant, has long been noted 
for its ancient and fplendid univerfity, 
whofe numercus colleges are very 
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richly endowed, and coritain a pro- 
digious number of ftadents. Jt was 
once held refpeétable for its learning, 
but has loft much of its character in 
that fefpeét, through the obltinacy 
with which it has adhered to the an« 
cient fchool forms and opinions, 
which neceffarily fhut out all thofe 
means of improvement which have 
been fo happily oe om in modern 
times by other great feminaries of in- 
ftruction. ‘This univerfity has long 
been particularly noted for its attache 
ment to the papal fee, and the extra« 
ordinary reverence with which it res 
garded the fupreme pontiff ; difpofi- 
tions which, as they leffened in other 
places, feemed to acquire additional 
ftrength here, and which could by no 
means recommend them to the favo 
of the fovereign in the prefent reign, 
Some reforms had been lately 
adopted by the fovereign, which, if 
they had not been too haftily purfued, 
and carried to too great an extent in 
the firft inftance, might probably 
have proved ferviceable in time, and 
under the government of caution and 
prudence, to the interefts of literature, 
But the firit efflay was made upon fuch 
tender and forbidden ground, and fo 
total a contempt fhewn of all addrefs 
and management in conduéting the 
approaches, that it was eafily feen 
what the iflue would be. Thofe, 
whofe duty it is to teach, will not 
readily fubmit to learn; and perhaps 
they may not be unreafonable in ex- 
pecting the correétion of their errors 
rather from argument and perfuafion, 
than from the hands of power, and 
the eloquence of edicts. The doétrines 
of teachers, and the principles of 
education, which regulate the morals 
and faihion the lives of a whole peo- 
ple, are not eafily changed, nor ought 
they to be fo: but they are not incz- 
pable of reformation, becaufe they 
cannot be reformed in every way. 
The firft of the imperial reforms in 
the univerfity of Louvain extended to 
the facred fcience of theology ; or at 
leat to the overthrow of that fyftem 
of it which had hitherto been profefled 
aad taught in the univerfity. 
Ov 
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On th RETROSPECT of formr AGES. 


WHILE in the lapfe of ages 


fucceflive generations are paf- 
fing away, we dwell with pleafure on 
the contemplation of any circum- 
flances, which conne¢t us that are 
now exifting with thofe who have pre- 
ceded us in more ancient days ; for 
the mind is gratified not more with 
the profpect of future, than with the 
retrof{pect of pait years. 

In the moft limited view of this 
fubject, lineage or confanguinity firlt 
meets our confideration. Pride in 
anceliry is univerfally prevalent. The 
native inhabitant of Peru, of China, 
of Tartary, of Arabia, will each glo- 
ry in tracing his refpective origin to 
Mango Copac, to Fo-hi, to Tamer- 
lane, to Mahomet. To be animated 
with the minuteit portion of blood de- 
rived from illuitrious' progenitors, 
creates a degree of high ipirit incon- 
ceivable to the generality of thofe 
whofe annals are more fhort and fin 
ple. 

Nor in the intercourfe of the world 
is this.fpirit difcouraged. Whether 
it be from a perfuafion that mental 
qualities and characters are in fome 
meafure propagated from anceflors to 
potterity, or that we naturally look 
with admiration on the remains of 
antiquity ; whatever be the caufe, the 
fa& is, we conceive a partial venera- 
tion for men. of high and long con- 
tinued defcent. — Rome held in efleem 
the pofterity of her Decii and Fabii : 
Britain looks with reverence on the 
families of her Percy, her Bruce, and 
her Llewellyn. It is true, indeed, 
that, in the ftrit judgment of im- 
partial wifdom, to him, who by fig- 
nal fervices for public weal ennobles 
himfelf, is the firft place of honour 
affigned : yet a juiteitimaticn of rank 
in fociety will not withhold reipeét 
from hereditary title ; much lefs will 
benevolent philofophy diminifh the 
gratification which muft arife, from 
recounting, through a feries of years, 
the names and exp!oits of eminent 


men, with whom, by lineage or con- 
fanguinity; their pofterity are fo im- 
mediately connected. 

To be called after the fame name 
with men, who have heretofore fig- 
nalized themfelves, is a circumitance 
fo connecting, that it has been deem< 
ed a powerful inducement to action. 
Valerius and Horatius. thought it pe- 
culiarly their duty to oppoie the ini- 
quitous meafures of the Decemviri, 
becaufe by the Valerii and Horatii of 
the laft cenwry the Tarquinii had 
been banifhed : and Brutus was im- 
pelled to form a confpiracy againf 
Cefar, by Dormis Brute? Non es 
Brutus! ; 

To live in the fame country, and 
to enjoy the fame laws, are further 
circumflances connecting us with our 
fore-fathers: Our own Shakefpeare, 
not lefs than Homer, and more fo 
than Virgil, has happily availed him- 
felf of thefe circumitances, and there- 
by rendered his hiftorical dramatic 
writings particularly interefting to us. 
When our own kings, and the princi- 
pal people of their times, are pre- 
fented to our view, every action en- 
gages our moft fixed attention, every 
word comes home to our bofoms ; for, 
in feeing and hearing them, we feel 
ourlelves to be in company with men 
who are compatriots, of manners and 
fentiments corre(ponding with our 
own. How does a Britifh audience 
applaud language of this kind, 

England never did, nor ever fhall 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror, 
But when 1t firit did help to wound itfelf ! 
K. JOHN. 


The forcible effe& produced by 
{uch paiiaiges ariles from our perceiv- 
ing at ouce, that we of this country 
are flill the fame wiih thoie of pait 
ages, that we think the fame, and 
talk the fame. The Araucaaa of 


cf. } 


Ereciila, and LuGad of Camoens, mutt 
no doubt be highiy iaterefing to the 
Spaniard asd Portuguele, for the 
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fame reafons which operate on our 
minds at the reprefentation of fubjects 
from our national hiftory. How mutt 
a fentimental voyager of the latter 
nation (and indeed of any nation) be 
affected by viewing from the Typa, 
near Canton, in the garden of an 
Englith gentleman at Macao, the 
grotto in which the illuftrious Ca- 
moéns wrote his Lufiad *. 

When we refle@ on the conititution 
under which we live, we glory in the 
thought that we of this age are as our 
ancetlors who effeéted the revolution ; 
that is, who afferted the juft rights of 
the people at large. From the me- 
morable period of tbe revolution we 
are at once carried back to the Ba- 
rons, who bravely compelled an op- 
preflive tyrant to ratify that bafis of 
Englihh liberty, the *« Magna Charta :’ 
thence we pais to the days of Edward 
the Confeffor, and feem to live with 
our countrymen who from him re- 
ceived 


The law of Freedom, which to Britain's 
fhore 
From Saxon Elva’s many headed flood 
The valiant fons of Odin with them bore, 
Their natignal, ador’d, infeparable good. 
WEsT. 


To be engaged in the fame caufe 
with men of pait ages is another con- 
necting circumftance. When De- 
mofthenes broke out into that {ub- 
lime apottrophe, You cannot, you 
cannot poflibly have done wrong, ye 
men of Athens, in hazarding your 
jives for public liberty : no; by your 
anceftors who encountered the fame 
dangers at Marathon, by thofe who 
were marfhalled in battle-array at 
Platez, by thofe who at Salamis, by 
thofe who at Artemifium, gained na- 
val victories, I fwear it ;’ when the 
Grecian orator thus juttified his fel- 
low-citizens, at leait for imitating 
their anceftors in endeavouring, like 


them, to repel an infolent invader, 
the heart of every Athenian muft 
have beat high, and every man pre- 
fent muit have felt as though the foal 
of his forefather had been transfufed 
into his own breaft.—Shakefpeare, 
with great propriety, makes the king 
of France exhort his foldiers to vigo- 
rous exertion, by reminding them 
that Henry was ‘a ftem of that victo- 
rious ftock’ of warriors who had fought 
at Crefly ; ; 

The kindred of him hath been flefhd upon 


US 5 
And he is bred out of that bloody ftrain 
That haunted us in our familiar paths. 
Witnefs the too much memorable fhame 
When Crefly battle fatally was ftruck, 
And all! our princes captur'd, by the hand 
Of that black name, Edward black Prince 

of Wales. Henry V. 


Words to this effect would imme- 
diately produce, in the minds of a 
French army ready to engage with 
Englifh enemies, a comparifon of 
fituation fimilar to themfelves and their 
anceftors before the engagement; and 
would ttimulate them to {ftrive hard 
for victory, left their national honour 
fhould a fecond time be ftained with 
infamy. The dilgrace of their pro- 
genitors would appear as a difgrace 
on themfelves; but the glory of 
victory gained by themfelves would 
reflect glory on their progenitors. 
So, much the fame with their ancef- 
tors, would pofterity feel themfelves 
to be, under fuch ‘circumflances, 
nearly the fame. 

To be employed in the fame lite- 
rary purfuit is another connecting 
circumftance. Hence, likewife in any 
refemblance of condition, the con- 
nexion feems {till more clofe. Thus 
Milton fays, 

Nor fometimes forget 
Thofe other two equal'd with me in fate, 
So were I equall’d with them in renown, 


B:ind Thamyris, and blind Mzonides. 





* See Suppiement to Univerfal Magazine, Vol. 76, page 346. 
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AREMARK ABLE INSTANCE of LONGEVITY. 


JN one of the foreign journals, pub- 
lifhed in the month of Otober 
laft, we find the following account of 
an old man, who has attained to tlie 
great age of 118: * The phenomenon 
of a life extended beyond the ordinary 
bounds, interefts us for two reafons ; 
becaufe it prolongs our hopes, and 
excites our refleCtions. We imagine 
that we fee nature fufpending its ge- 
neral laws, and performing a mira- 
cle, which we all flatter ourfelves may 
be operated in our favour. Befide 
this, we affix to the fond idea of a 
long exiftence, the ftriking ideas of 
ftrength and antiquity, and we behold 
a veteran, who has withftood the power 
of years, with the fame refpect and 
veneration, as a column defaced by 
time, but fill raifing its head amid 
furrounding ruins. In a journey, 
which I lately made, I twice enjoyed 
this fpeftacle, but in a different man- 
ner. Being at the caftle of St. Julian, 
fituated in the bofom of the mountains 
of the Franche-Comte, and not far 
difiant from thofe of Jura, and the 
Alps, I imagined that I was walking 
in the path of ages, and, I thought, 
I perceived marks of their paflage in 
that multitude of rocks, half undey- 
mined, which feemed to nod on their 
fummits, and to threaten deftruétion 
by their fall. ‘There, formerly, the 
Roman, the Gallic, and the Teutonic 
armies pafied. While I was admiring 
the antiquity of this place, and, on 
this occafion, obferving the contraft 
which is always formed between the 
fhort duration of man, and the long 
duration of things, I was told of an 
old man, aged.118, who lived at the 
diflance of a league from St. Julian, 
on the eftate of Montaigu. ‘Think- 
ing that this wonder was exaggerated, 
as generally happens, I wifhed to exa- 
mine the trath of it, and the clergy- 
man of St. Julian, and that of Mon- 
taigu, conducted me to the houfe in 
which the old man lodged. When we 
arrived, we found him feated on a 


a 


? 


ftone-bench at the door, where he 
every day goes to repofe, or rather to 
revive himielf in the rays of the fun. 
When we firft faw him he was afleep. 
His fleep feemed to be very profound ; 
his refpiration was eafy; his pulfe 
beat very regularly ; the veins of his 
forehead were of a lively and tranf- 
parent blue colour, and his whole ap- 
pearance was remarkably calm and 
venerable. Hair, white as fnow, fell 
carelefsly over his neck, and was 
feattered. over his cheeks, upon which 
were difplayed the vivid tints of youth 
and healthfulnefs. I for fome time 
furveyed, with the utmoft attention, 
this old man, while enjoying his fleep ; 
but when thofe atound awakened him, 
in order that he might fpeak to me, 
he appeared to be leis blooming and 
lefs beautiful ; that is to fay, not fo 
frefth when awake as when afleep. He 
could with difficulty lift his eye-lids, 
and in the open day, he fearcely re- 
ceives light enough to direét his Reps. 
{ found alfo that he was deaf, and 
that he did not hear, unlefs when one 
fpoke in his ears with a loud voice. 
He had been in this ftate only for 
about three years. At the age of 115, 
he feemed to be no more than eighty, 
and at 110 he could perform almoft 
any labour. In the meadows he cut 
grafs at the head of the mowers, whom 
he aftonifhed by his vigour, and ani- 
mated by his activity ; and at table 
he diftinguifhed himfelf, no lefs by 
his appetite, than by his fongs, which 
he fung with a full and ftrong voice. * 
At the fame.age, having conceived a 
defire of re-vifiting the place of his 
nativity, he repaired thither at a time 
when the inhabitants carried on a law 
fuit again&t their lord, refpecting a 
crofs which he had erected at a great 
diftance from boundaries till then ac- 
knowledged by cuflom and tradition, 
and which confequently would have 
deprived them of a contiderable por- 
tion of common. When the old man 
arrived, he heard mention made of 
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this procefs, and as he had been a 
witnefs of the paft, he became alfo a 
judge of the prefent. Having con- 
ducted a great number of the inhabi- 
tants who accompanied him, to a 
high pile of ftones, fituated at the 
diftance of a league, he began to re- 


move them, and diicovered the anci- ° 


ent and real crofs, which had occa- 
fioned the law fuit, and which alfo 
brought it to a conclufion.’ 

This old man, we are told, whofe 
name is John Jacob, was born at 


Charme, a bailliwick of Orgelet, on. 


the 10th of November, 1669. Mr. 
de Caumartin’ de Sainte-Ange, In- 
tendant of Franche-Comté, having in 
the-year 1785 heard of him, and hav- 


ing fatisfied hmfelf refpecting his age, ~ 


and learned that he had need’ of affi- 
ftance, propofed to the minifter of 
the finances to grant him a penfion of 
200 livres, to enable. him to termi- 
nate his long career in peace, and to 
add to it a prefent of 1200 more. 
This propofal was agreed to in the 


month of September 1785, and fince 
that period he has enjoyed this mark 
of beneficence conferred upon old age. 
On the 20th of Oétober,. laft year, 
he was conducted to Paris, and pre- 
fented tb the king, who vicwed him 
with equal attention and furprize, and 
who treated with much kindnefs this 
extraordinary man, who had been a 
fubjeé& to Louis: XIV and Louis XV, 
as well as to himfelf. Though re- 
duced almoft to a ftate of vegetation, 
he ftiil vegetates with pleafure ; and 
he has retained three paflions, vanity, 
anger, and avarice, which are thofe, 
undoubtedly, that continue longett ; 
but with thefe he unites gratitude, a 
viftue which generally dies young. 

By the manner in which he bleffed 
the king, it appeared that he had a 
heart till young and tender. ‘This 
old man was to be feen at Paris in 
November laf; in the new ftreet 
called. des Bonus Exjans, in the paflage 
to the Palais-royals 


PICTURESQUE SCENE rrom HOMER. 
ILIAD XIV. 


With a beautiful Reprejentation of Juno perfuading S OMNUS 


to feal the Eyes 
N the fourteenth book of the Iliad, 


the Greeks appear in fuch an ex- 
tremity of diftrels and danger, that 
Agamemnon propofes to make their 
efcape by night. Ulyffes and Diomed 
oppofe this counfel ; and the latter 
adds, that, wounded as they are, 
they fhould go forth and encourage 
the army by their prefence. This 
advice is followed. In the mean 
time, Juno perceiving the partiality 
of Jupiter for the Trojans, and ap- 
prehenfive of its effeéts, determines, 
by artifice, tocounteract him. With 
this view, fhe takes particular care to 
heighten all her charms; and, the 
more effectually to enchant the god, 
fhe folicits Venus to lend her the 
magic girdle. 
— With awe divine the Queen of Love 
Obey'd the filler and the wife of Jove ; 


of JUPITER. 


And from her fragrant breaft the zone unt- 
brae’d, 

With various fkill, and high embroidery 
grac’d, 

In this was every art, and every charm, 

To win the wifelt, and the coldeft warm : 

Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay defire, 

The kind deceit, the ftill reviving fire, 

Perfuafive {peech, and more perfuafive fighs, 

Silence that {poke, and eloquence of eyes. 

This, on her liand the Cyprian Goddels 
laid ; 

Take this, and with it all thy with, the 
faid. 

With fimile the took the charm ; and fmi- 
ling preft 

The powe:tui celtus to her fnowy breaft, 


But the affiftlance of another deity 
is neceflary. Homer, therefore, re- 
preients the charming goddefs ying 
to Lemnos, ard feeking the cave of 
‘ Death’s hali-brother, Sleep.’ His 


ZL defcrip. 
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defcription of this vifit to the drowfy 
god, which is the fubje& of the an- 
nexed plate, is thus tranflated by 
Pope : 

Sweet pleafing Sleep! (Saturnia thus be- 


gan) 

Who fpread’ft thy empire o’er each god and 
man ; i 

If e’er obfequious to thy Juno's will, 

O Power ot Slumbers ! hear, and favour 
till : 

Shed thy {oft dews on Jove’s immortal eyes, 

While funk in love's entrancing joys he 
lies. 

A fplendid footitool, and a throne, that 


ine 
With gold unfading, Somnus, hall be 
thine ; 

The work of Vulcan ; to indulge thy eafe, 
When wine and feafts thy golden humours 
leafe. 

Imperial dame (the balmy power replies) 
Great Saturn’s heir, and emprefs of the 
fkies ! ; 

Over other gods T fpread my eafy clrain ; 
The fire of all, old Ocean, owns my 


reign, 
And his huth’d waves lie filent on the 
main. 
But how, unbidden, fhall I dare to fteep 
Jove’s awful temples in the dew of fleep ? 
Long fince, too venturous, at thy bold 
command, 
On thofe eternal lids T laid my hand : 
Wiiat-time, deferting Hion’s watted plain, 
His conquering fon, Alcides, plough’d the 
main. 
When lo! the deeps arife, the tempefts 
roar, 
And dtive the hero to the Coan fhore ; 
Great Joveawaking, fhook the ble(t abodes 
With rifing wrath, and tumbled gods on 


gods ; 

Me chiet he fought, and from the realms 
on high 

Had hurl'd indignant to the nether fky, 

But gentle Night, to whom I fled for aid, 

(The friend of earth and heaven) her wings 
difplay'd ; 

Impower'd the wrath of gods and men to 
tame, 

Ev'n Jove rever'd the venerable dame. 

Vain are thy fears (the Queen of Heaven 

replies, 

And, fpeaking, rolls her large majeftic 
eyes) 
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Think’ft thou that Troy has Jove’s high 
favour won, 
Like great Alcides, his all-conquering fon? 
Hear, and obey the miitrefs of the fkies, 
Nor for the deed expeét a vulgar prize ; 
For know, thy lov'd one fhall be ever thine, 
The youngett Grace, Pafithaé the divine. 
Swear then (he faid) by thofe tremen- 
dous floods 
That roar through hell, and bind th’ in- 
voking gods : 
Let the great parent Earth one hand fuftain, 
And ftretch the other o'er the facred main. 
Call the black Titans, that with Chronos 
dwell, 
To ~ - witnefs from the depths of 
ell 5 
That fhe, my lov’d one, fhall be ever mine, 
The youngeit Grace, Pafithaé the divine. 
The queen affents ; and from th’ infer- 
nal bowers 
Tnvokes the fable fubtartarean Powers, 
And thofe who rule th’ inviolable floods, 
Whom mortals namie the dread Titanian 
gods. 
Then fwift as wind, o'er Lemnos’ fmoky 


i 

They wing their way, and Imbrus’ fea-beat 
foil 

Through air unfeen, involv'd in darknefs 


glide, 
And light on Leétos, on the point of Ide 
(Mother of favages, whofe echoing hills 
Are heard refounding with a hundred rills) ; 
Fair Ida trembles underneath the god ; 
Hufh'd are her mountains, and her forefts 


7 
There on a fir, whofe {piry branches rife 
To join its fummit to the neighbouring 
ikies ; 
Dark in embowering fhade, conceal’d from 


fight, 
Sat Sleep, in likenefs of the bird of night. 


The influence of the magic girdle 
is irrefiftible ; and Jupiter, vanquifh- 
ed by the charms of the goddefs, is 
foon laid afleep by Somnus ; who in- 
ftantly repairs to Neptune, on the 
field of battle, and exhorts him to 
take advantage of the Thunderer’s 
fleep. Neptune, accordingly, ani- 
mates the Greeks to renew their 
efforts ; and the book concludes, .af- 
ter a variety of valorous actions, with 
the difcomfiture of the Trojans. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, January, 1790. 
D.; H.jBaro. Tout zoe Hyg. C., Wind. Weather, &c, 
1] 8 |29,93] 395|5° [12 {2 W 1 | fog 
FJ 2 |30,09] 4155] 5225) 10,5]2 | WSW 2 
218 [3°37] 37 47° 1195/4 SSW 1] fog 
2 13034143 [5° [15/5 S 2]: much rain 
3] 8 |30:03| 4595} 5° | 1905) 5 4 SSW 1 {chiefly cloudy and mifling 
2 130,05] 5°5)52 |2%55)5 W 1} mifling ; 
4} 8 130s25| 4395) 52 jt2 ~ W o | very foggy 
2 13027142 | 52 |12,5)— W o |thick fog. fine night 
5] 8 |30,28 | 4455] $295] 1295) — W o| foggy 
2 130,24 | 46,5] 5295] 1255) 5 Wi 
6}8 |30,22/41 |50 {[11,5)5 SE « 
2 |30,22/42,5)50 Jar 15 SE1 
7|8 |30,44/4195/50 [12 13 W 1 fogey 
2 |30,59/43 | 50 | 1195/3 W 1 | foggy 
818 (3045/35 M7 JItSi— WSW o! milling fog 
2 |30,g1 305] 49 |11,5|/— | WSW 0 | foggy 
g|8 130,30) 3295}45 | TIs5)~ WSW ¢ \very foggy 
2 30,26} 3995) 4895|12 |2 SSW 1 |hazy. toggy night 
10/8 |30,26/34 |45 |11,5)~ SSW 1 | fozgy 
2 |30,23/41 |46,5]11,513 SSW 1| fog. cloudy and more wind 
13/8 |30515 46 148 |12,5)3 SW 2}. cloudy 
2 30,11/48,5) 51 |T3 {5 SSW 2]. windy night and little rain. 
\ 12}8 2992/51 [525/14 | 5 SW 3) milling 
2 |2988 | 5355] 5395|1495/5 | SSW3) 
13}8 /29,91/51,5}55.5|25 5 SSW 2/ mifling: gentle rain 
2 |29,89] §155| 58951745] 5 SSW 1 {continual gentie rain 
14/8 |29,93/42,5]52 |14:5}5 | SSW 1]. verry foggy and little rain 
2 129,93}48,5157 |145/5 SSW o}. much rain eve and night 
15/8 |29,96/43° 153 {14 |- S 1 | fog: fine 
N}2 |29,98/41,5/52 |13.5}3 W 1}: little rain 
16/8 |30,01/41 | 58 |1y 13 | WSW 2): cloudy 
2 13014146 | 5295/1355] 5 W 1 {little rain 
17|8 |30:43/409 [5° |14 |4 N 1}. thick upward 
2 13039144 [5% |14 [5 Ni : wind 
12/8 |30:2414° [4995 | 1395] 5 NE 2}. &ne 
1 [2 |30074]41,5148 [1255/1 E2|- 
19}8 |30,17|34,5}45 | 1295)2 E 1 | fog 
2 /30,17}39 1455/12 |2 E2 
20/8 |30,26/33 [435/12 |1 E 1 | fog 
2 }30,36|36 |49 | 11,5) 2 Ex 
23/8 130,47]32,5]42 |12 |- E 0 | foggy 
2 130.44149 144 |4155)3 E 1 | fog 
22/8 130,40]34 143.5)1295|- E o | foggy 
2 |30,40/39 [45 |1%5/— E o | foggy 
2318 |30,34/43 147 /13 |- SW | milling fog 
2 }3032)43 [49 [13 |= SW o|foggy 
24|8 |30,77144 [49 |13.5|— SW o |foggy and little rain 
2 }30,20/48 |[5e j13 [> SSW 1) fog: much rain 
25)8 130,15 /44,5| St95 34 6 N x }rain. fair: 
2 |30,22/45 |5055/13 14 W 2}. fine 
26/8 |30,22}37 |47 {13 |2 W 1| fog. cloudy 
2 430513}42 148,5}1255] 5 SW 1 |. windy night and little rain. 
27/8 |295351/42 14995] 1395] 2 W2 
2 129537343 448,5]12 |2 W 3/]- clear eve 
28/8 |29,57139,5147 }12.5|4¢ | WSWi fog. chiefly mifling 
2 129,33148,5]}49 11395)4 SW 2]. cloudy night and fhowers 
29[8 |29,30}38 [48 [13 |1 W2 
2 |29,30142 |46,5)12 13 W 4}. lefs wind: little rain 
38 129,53139 446 [13 14] NNWa2 . fine 
Fz }29,69/43 (48 Jr2 [2 NW 2}. fog at night: little rain 
31/8 }29,56/40 148 | 12,5)5 W 1} fog. little rain. fine 
2 I20,56145 ‘48 142,513 | WSWa 
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On ProGnostTic Sicws of the WEATHER, 


[From « A Short Differtation on the Barometer, &c. by George Adams. ] 


T HERE is fearce any fubject in 
which mankind feel themfelves 
more interefted than in the weather, 
the temperature of the air, and the 
influences of wind and rain; whichis 
evident, from its conftantly forming 
a principal topic of their converfation. 
‘The traveller endeavours to regulate 
his motions, and the farmer his ope- 
rations, by the weather : by it, plenty 
or famine is difpenfed, and_ millions 
are furnifhed with the neceffaries of life. 

Notwithitanding its importance, 
our aciual knowledge of the atmof- 
phere is blended with much uncer- 
tainty, and, in many inflances, en- 
veloped in-ob{curity ; yet enough is 
even now known, to enable us to ob- 
viate danger, and avoid inconveni- 
ence. The fpeculative philofopher 
contemplates with pleafure the changes 
in the weather, changes that pretent 
the mind with fome of the moit won- 
derful among natural effeéts, all work- 
ing with boundlefs variety, for the 
good of the world and its inhabitants. 

Among the various confiderations 
that tend to mortify pride, and hum- 
ble arrogance, there is perhaps none 
more itriking than the reflection that 
the moft brijliant labours of men are 
feldom the mott ufeful; but, on the 
contrary, are often of great differ- 
vice, both to the preient and future 
penerations; yet theie are admired, 
while the humble labours of thote, by 
whom {cience is advanced, and civi- 
Jization graduaily diffefed, are looked 
upen with contempt by the flave of 
ambition and the man cf genius. 

It is, however, cnly by afliduous 
obfervation, and patient inveitigatioa 
of the conftitution of the air, the va- 
riations in the weicht of the atmof- 
phere, a.regular hiftory of the winds, 
of the rain, and the changes of heat 
and cold, that we can evey expeet to 
diicover the connection of thofe phi- 
nomena in the atmofphere, which 
now appear to be unconnecicd and 


without order. Furnifhed with thefe 
data, we might, perhaps, be enabled 
to follow the courle, and predic the 
changes of the elements, with as 
much certainty as we now do thofe of 
the planetary bodies. ‘ 

If every one, who is ‘in poffeffion 
of meteorological inftruments, would 
keep a diurnal regifter of the ftate and 
of the correfponding phenomena of 
the atmofphere, and tranimit the re- 
fult of his obfervations to the public, 
he would contribute more to the ad- 
vancement of this branch of fcience, 
than he might at firft imagine. While 
he was amufing himfelf, and only 
gratifying curiofity; he would be 
promoting knowledge, and probably 
procuring benefits for poiterity. Let 
no one iuffer the apparent improba- 
bility of fuccefs, to difcourage nm 
from the attempt. Let him remem- 
ber that fcience advances by flow and 
gradual fteps, that its progrefs de- 
pends cn the cultivation of the mind, 
the removal of obftacles, and the ex- 
ertions of individuals ; that the pre- 
fent is ever pregnant qvith the future, 
but the connections between them can 
only be found by long attention and 
diligent obfervation. 

Meteorological phenomena, like 
all the durable motions of the world, 
depend upon a circulation of matter. 
—Here it is carried on by a changing 
of water into a new, and a regenera- 
tion of it into its primitive form again. 
It goes off from the furface of the 
earth in the form of a rare, invifible, 
expanded vapour, perfecily dtilolved 
in the air as a menitruum, being fuf- 
pended for fome time in this fate 5 it 
is afterward condenied into milt and 
clouds, then gathered into drops, 
when it falls, and in this form i: re- 
turns to the plice- from whence it 
came, to tal 


xe iis turn once inore in 


the common coufe of evaporation, 
and be again, and again, circulated 
to the great promrtuarv of the world. 
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The flate of the atmofphere is in- 
fluenced and modified by the varia- 
tions in its denfity or weight ; by the 
quantity of aqueous particles, or its 
humidity ; by its tranfparency, or 
the invifibility of the agneous parti- 
cles ; by the vifible colle Aion of them 
in clouds, by their precipitation in 
rain, by the wind, by the agency of 
electricity, and the action of heat and 
cold. 

There is no part of meteorology 
which interefts mankind fo much, as 
the predi€tions it furnifhes of the 
change of weather. The theory of 
it only engages the attention, by ani- 
mating us with the hopes of thereby 
bringing the knowledge of their pre- 
dictions to perfection. 

And the far greater part of thofe 
who purchafe metcorological inflru- 
ments, buy them, not fo much to 
know the actual ftate of the elements, 
as to forefee the changes thereof. 
This fcience is, however, very im- 
perfeét ; for it is but of late years 
that we began io make obfervations 
on the changes of the weather; and 
that its progrefs has been rapid and 
fuccefsful, may be feen in the works 
of De Luc, De Sauffure, Jones, Mar- 
Gall, and Kirwan. But thefe ob- 

feryations will be til more valuable 
to anges 3 for we can fcarce expect 
them in fufficient number in our own 
ave, to deduce from them a general 
and perfect theory. 

Yo attain this end, it will be ne- 
ceflary to multiply obtervations: on as 
great a number of figns as pofiible ; 
jor jt is only by their combination 
and concurrence that we can expect to 
remove the uncertainty, infeparable 
from each in itfelf. Thus the 
meter is not always a certain fign ; 
the fame may be {aid of the thermo- 
meter, the hy age a bo the ac- 
tion of winds. But y all concur 
together, th but lit wee 
being deceived ; and ther 
fill leis, if to thefe were joined other 
figns, which are ealy to obferve, and 
which their combination would 





bare- 


ere 1s tle ch ot 





would be 


by 


sender our prediction certain. 
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No fign, nor any inftrument of 
obfervaiion, fhould therefore be neg- 
leéted, either from a love of- ideal 
perfection, or fears of inaccuracy. 
Thus though the hygrometer be at 
prefent a very imperfect inflrament, 
yet fome figns have already been ob- 
tained from its indications, and more 
may be reafonably expected. Even 
the words very dry, very moift, 
moderately dry, moderately moiit, 
though of vague determination, may 
throw much light on the ftate of the 
atmofphere. 

It is neceflary that the obferver 
fhould enter into a preciie detail of 
the various ftates of the fky, and the 
clouds: as the tranfparency of the 
air, the dews, the elevation, form, 
Uifpofition, colour, and denfity of 
the clouds, things that may be ob- 
ferved with erfe, and defcribed with- 
out troubie ; being attended with n 
other inconvenience than that of ex. 
tending the fize of our meteorological 
tables. 

‘There is a phenomenon, which has 
not been fufficiently attended to, 
namely, the undulating motion of 
the air, which is kept up by the heat 
of the fun. What the fen raifes from 
the carth by the heat of the day, is 
fuitained in the atmofphere by its 
heat, and the agitation, or expanfive 
undulation of the air. This motion 
is often vifible to the naked eye, but 
in the field of a powerfal telefcope it 
is very confpicuous ; all objects aps 
pear in violent agitation, and the 
line of the fenfible horizon, which 
ought to be clear and weil defined, is 


-waved like a field of corn in the wind, 


or the furface of the fea in a ftorin. 
So jong as this agitation continues, 
the vapours flay in the air, but when 
it fubfides, and the fun departs, they 
are condenfed and fall down to the 
earth in the night as dew. 

in the prefent flate of this part of 
{cience, when we are unacquainted 
with fo many phenomena, and itill 
more ignorant of their caufes, genes 
les will often be found to fail, 


ral rule 
and particular ones will, without 
much 
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much circumfpeétion, prove to be a 
fource of error: among the variety of 
means for predi¢ting the changes of 
the weather, the barometer is un- 
doubtedly one of the beft, and is in 
this, as well as many other refpects, 
one of the greateit acquilitions to na- 
taral philolophy. 

The ufual ranges of the mercurial 
column in this latitude, are comprized 
between 28 and 31 inches, of which 
the middle, or 29! is confidered as 
the variable: 1 think it fhould be 
placed fomewhat higher*, Near the 
pole, the variations of the barometer 
are much greater ; between the tro- 
pics, much lefs. 


Prognoftics from the Barometer. 


In general, when the barometer 
falls, the air being lighter, wil! let 
fall its vapour, and give us rain. But 
when the mercury riics, the air being 
heavier, wil] fupport the vapours, 
and be productive of fine weather. 

If the mercury falls in a froft, we 
may expect {now, or a thaw; but if 
3t rifes in winter with a north or catt 
wind, it generally portends a froft. 

In order, however, to deduce any 
obfervations with certainty, we muit 
attend to the progrefs of the rife or 
fall: thus, if it finks flowly and gra- 
dually, we may expect that the rain 
will be of fome continuance. But if 
the rife be gradual, we may judge, 
that the fine weather will be lating. 

Tf the barometer fluctuates much, 
rifing and falling iuddenly, the wea- 
ther is unfettled and changeable. 

If it falis very low, there will be 
much rain. But if its fall be low and 
tudden, a high wind generally enfues. 

When exceeding low, ftorms and 
tempeftuous weather may be expected: 
but if an extraordinary fall happens, 
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without any remarkable change near 
at hand, it is probable that there is 2 
ftorm at a diltance. 

The defcent of the barometer is 
not, however, always an indication 
of rain, for it will often fall for wind ; 
nor is its rife a certain fign of fair 
weather, particularly if the wind be 
northerly or eafterly. 

If the fine weather be lafting, with 
a weilerly wind, the barometer ge- 
nerally refts a little above change- 
able, but fomewhat below 30 inches. 

In the fummer months the baro- 
meter does not vary fo much as in 
winter : the greateft variations are in 
the wo firft, and the two Jaft months 
of the year, but particularly in the 
firft and lait. A north-eait wind ge- 
nerally makes the barometer in this 
country rife, and it is generally loweit 
with a fouth-welterly wind +. 

Beighton’s Rules. 

If the mercury continues to fall 
while it rains, it will be likely to rain 
the next day. 

When the mercury is pretty high, 
and has fallen to foretel rain, and yet 
rifes be‘ore the rain falls, it is an in- 
dication that there will be but little 
of it. 

In ferene and hot weather, when 
the mercury is high and rifing, and 
you have all poflible certainty of fair 
weather the next day, and yet there 
fhould happen to fall very heavy 
fhowers, it is probable they have been 
driven upon you by the effect of 
diftant thunder. 

In fair weather, when the mercury 
has continued high and rifing, if it 
falls about noon,. and rifes again to- 
ward the evening, a fingle shower 
may be expected on the evening or 
noon of the next day, and then fair 
weather. 


* From the Meteorological Journal publidved in the Univerfal Magazine for the laft 
five years, the middle Hate of the baronictcr was not lower than 29,77 5 and the medium 


of the five years 1s 20,36. 


+ On the fame authority as the preceeding note, the greateft variation in the barometer 
was in Janvary 17893 on the sth of that month, eight days before the breaking up ot 
the great fioit, the me:cury ftood at 30,78 with a gentle north-eait wind 5 and on the 


r$th it was at 28,57 with a bik fouth-wett wind. 


And thefe two extremes are the 


greatett and leaft height the mercurid column ever attained during the five years. 


I 


When 
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° 
When the mercury rifes gradually and the wind north-eafterly, are the 
abbut aalf a roth, and contioucs to fureft figns of fettled fair; while a 
do fo for many days, the fair weather light and moitt atmofphere, the cano. 
may be expected to continue for fome py of the fky low, and a fouth-weit 
time, unlefs wind intervenes, parti- wind, certainly portend a wet {eafon. 
cularly from the S W by S. From the Thermometer. 
From the Barometer and Thermometer. In winter, if the cold diminifhes 
If the air in foggy weather becomes fuddenly, it in general portends rain. 
hotter by the action of the fun alone, In fummer, a fudden augmentation 
the fog generally diffipates, and the of heat is 2 forerunner alfo of rain, 
air remains ferene: but if the baro- Fro zhe Hygrometer and Thermometer, 
meter falls, and the change of tem- ae : 
perature be from a fouth or fouth-weit f de ws —— “ag elon fign 4 
wind, the fog rifes and forms itfelf _ Wenner, Waee ws 0 red : 
into clouds, and its afcenfion is ge- hygrometer from its greateit extreme 
Ny « Gen of rain. of humidity in the morning, to the 
nerally a fig % 
. , greateit degree of drynefs in the af- 
From the Barometer, Hygrometer, Wind, teryoon, is greater than it generally 
and State of the Sky. makes with the fame temperature ; 
The barometer being high and fta- while the reverfe is one of the molt 
tionary, the hygrometer indicating certain indications of rain. 
dry air, the canopy of the fky lofty, [To be continued. ] 


Hints refpecting various Kinds of Liquors. 
A Very ftrong and excellent bran- thod was fo far advantageous, that 
dy may be made with the whey their wines never could have the leait 

of milk fermented till it becomes taite of the cafk, were not fo liabie to 
fous, which will afford confiderable change, and conftantly enjoyed an 
profits’ to the farmers. The whey equid degree of coolueis. ’ 
contains a great quantity of fugar. Delicate wines, which are ufually 
The Tartars make a very trong drunk upon the fpot, may be rendered 
brandy with mare’s milk fermented. fit for carriage. by varnifhing the in- 

A few drops of dulcified ipirit of fides of the barrel with a thick layer 
nitre communicate to malt {pirits a of a flavourlets refin. 
flavour exactly refembling French = Vines might be planted in Ung- 
brandy. land to great advantage, if it were 

Wine may be drank in the barrels, only to obtain wine vinegar from 
without being bottled off, and keep them in bad fummers, fince it fells 
perfeétly good to the laftdrop, byco- there for a thilling the bottle. Many 
vering their {urface with a little tweet thouland tons of it are annually im- 
oil. Great quantities of wine have ported into Great Britain and Ireland, 
been thus preterved in all their ex- It is obferved in France and Italy 
cellence above four years, though that the grapes produced on the fouth 
fome of it was drawn off every day. fide of hills are remarkably fweeter 
By this means barrels of wime will than thofe which grow. upon plain 
never require to be filled up. grounds. Among the Tokay wine 

Wines can keep an amazing long hilis, there is but one which direétly 
time. In the ruins of Herculaneum fronts the fouth, and the advantages 
a mott exquifite wine was found more of its fituation are not a little remark- 
than a thoufand years old. The an- able. From the extraordinary {weet- 
cients preferved their wines in large nets of its grapes it is called the Su- 
tells built of itone or brick under- gar hill, and it is appropriated tothe 
ground, one of which contained fe- ufe of the Imperial family. 
veral of cur hogfhe:ds. This me- 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Nu mes. LV. 


On the FEATHERED CREATION. 


Videmus 


Frondiferafque novis avibus canere undique fylvas. 


Lucretius, 


Innumerous fongfters, in the frefhening fhiade 
Of new-fprang leaves, their modulations mix 


Mellifluous. 


i tp bowery thickets, the lofty 
pines, and venerable oaks, when 
the returning Spring adorns them 
with their richeft foliage, are not the 
only objects that invite the penfive 
poet to ‘the haunts of meditation.’ 
While each fylvan beauty delights the 
eye, all above, and all around, is 
enchanting melody. Hence the vo- 
cal groves, and the woodland qui- 
rilters, have been favourite themes 
vith the bard, whom the love of 
Nature infpires, and whofe breatt is 
formed by Virtue to a true relifh for 
her charms. 

[In Milton, the angel 
defcribing the creation of 
to Adam, forgets not the 
tribes : 


Raphael, 
the world 
feathered 


Mean while the tepid caves, and fens and 
fhores 

Thy brood as numerous hatch, from th’ 
egg that foon 

Burfting with kindly rupture forth difclos’d 

Their callow young, but feather’d foon 
and fledge 

They fumm'd their pens, and foaring th’ 
air fublime 

Vith clang defpis’t the ground, under a 
cloud 

In profpeét : there the cagle and the fork 

On clifis and cedar tops their eyries build : 

Part loofely wing'the region, part move wife, 

In common, rang’d in figure wedge their 
way, 

Intelligent of feafons, 

‘Their aery caravan hig 

Flying, and over 


Fafing 


and fet forth 

h over leas 

lands with mutual wing 
their flight: 10 fleers the prudent 
crane 

Her annual voyage, borne on winds ; the 
air 


4 


THomMson 


Floats, as they pafs, fann’d with unnum- 
ber’d plumes : 
From branch to branch the fimaller birds 
with fong 
ced the woods 
wings 
Till ev'n, nor then the folemn nightingale’ 
Ceas'd warbling, but all night tun'd her 
foft lays : 
Others on filver lakes 
‘Theix downy brea ft ; 
neck 
Between her white wings mantling proudly, 
rows 
Her ftate with oary feet ; yet oft they quit 
The dank, and rifing on fiff pennons, 
tower 

he mid aérial fky. Others on ground 

Walk'd firm ; the crefted cock whofe cla. 
rion {cunds 
The filent hours, and th’ other whofe gay 
train 
Adorns him, colour’d with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and ttarry eyes. 

Nor can that delightful feries of 
pictures, fo truly expreflive of the ge- 
nial fpirit that pervades the Spring, 
which Thomion has formed on the 
variety of circumftances attending 
“the pafiion ot the groves,’ efcape 
the notice and attention of the moil 
negligent eye. With him, we fee 
the gay troops begin to plume the 
painted wing, and try again the Jong- 
forgotten Arai n. The woods refou mid 
With lavifh harmor Ys a ent 
the voice of love, we behold t 
kind pour forth ae iittle ‘foals 
courthhip to their mates. Having 
formed connubial leagues, they re- 
tire to their refpective haunts 7 and 
build their nefts with inimitable 

Ti he 


Sola and {pread their painted 


and rivers bath’d 
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The parental cares now engage their 
attention; and with what courage, 
and with what art, do they employ 
the varied ftratagem, to divert from 
their tender progeny the rude foot 
that would moleft them! How fweetly 
too does the poet lament the barbarous 
art, that deprives the foft tribes of 
liberty and boundlefs air! How pa-. 
thetically betnoan the mifery of the 
nightingale, when, returning to her 
young with loaded bill, fhe finds a 
vacant neft, robbed by the hard hand 
of fome unrelenting clown! What a 
picture does he exhibit, when the fea- 
there? youth firft attempt to fly ; 
when, the laft glad office done, pa- 
rental love, grown needlefs, diffolves 
at once! Nor does he forget the royal 
eagle, in his towering feat ; nor the 
cawing rook in his airy city ; nor the 
various policy of the mixed domettic 
kind *. 
What is this Mighty Breath, ye fages, fay, 
That, in a powerful language, telt, not 
heard, 
Inftru&ts the fowls of heaven ; and thro’ 
their breaft 
Thefe arts of love diffufes ? What, but 
God ! 
Infpiring God! who, boundlefs Spirit all, 
And unremitting Energy, pervades, 
Adjufts, fuftains, and agitates the whole. 
He ceafelefs works al.nze 3 and yet alone 
Seems not to work 3 with fuch perfeétion 
fram’d 
Is this complex ftupendous fcheme of 
things ! 
But, tho’ conceal’d, to every purer eye 
Th’ informmg Author in his werks ap- 
cars ¢ 
Chief, ad Spring, in thee, and thy foft 
icenes, 
The finiling God is feen; while water, 
earth, 
And air, atteft his bounty ; which exalts 
The brute creation to this finer thought, 
And annual melts their undefigning hearts 
Profufely thus in tendernefs and joy. 


Birds may certainly be ranked 
among the moft beautiful creatures in 


the world. The ftructure and con- 
furmation of their bodies, even of 


* Spring, line 569-7385. re 
t Hit. de Acad, des Sciences A Faris, 


their minuteft parts, is fo regular and 
perfeét, as to exhibit the moft con- 
vincing proofs of the wifdom and pro- 
vidence of God. The mechanifm 
that produces the various motions of 
the winged tribe, iswonderful. The 
anatomical defcriptions, contained in 
the treatifes on Ornithology, or the 
natural hiftory of birds, are extremely 
curious and interefting. But, not to 
enter into a detail, that would he toa 
extenfive for the limits of this paper, 
I thall be content, on this head, to 
quote the obfervation of M. Vicq 
d’Azyr, an ingenious French natu- 
ralift: ¢ It is particularly worthy of 
obfervation,’ fays he, ‘ that in com- 
paring the mufcles and bones of birds 
with thofe of the human fpecies, the 
analogies are found to be much 
greater, and more ftriking, than could 
rave been expected, confidering the 
little refemblance there is between 
the external forms of thefe two claies. 
This evinces the beautiful uniformity 
that reigns in the great icheme of na- 
ture, and that in orders of Being fo 
different. It is alfo a remarkable 
proof of final caufes, when we con- 
fider, that the diverfities of this other 
wife uniform plan, are exaétly fuited 
to the nature, itructure, and motions, 
that charaéterife each clafs f.’ 

The bodies of birds are‘formed, in 
every part, with fuch {kill and har- 
mony, as to be perfeétly conformable 
to their manner of living, and to their 
refpective neceflities. ‘The ftork and 
heron, which are obliged to feek their 
food chiefly in the marfhes, have long 
bills, and alfo very long legs, that 
they may run into the water without 
wetting their bodies, and yet reacli 
their prey at a diftance. ‘The bills 
of woodcoeks, fnipes, and other birds, 
which hunt for worms in moorifh 
grounds, and which (as Mr. Wil- 
loughby obteives) live alfo on the 
fat unctuous humours they duck out of 
the earth, are likewife very long ; as 
are alfo the bills of curlews, and other 

+ Ib. line 846, fc. 
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fei fowl, that hunt for their food on 
he fand of the fea-fhore. The eagle 
which 1re rapacious birds, 
ave iarge ¥ ings, ftro ng talons, and 
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merous, in fuch as have the affiftance 
of another fenfe, the eye, but large, 
nore numerous, and thickly branched 
about to the very end of the bill, in 
fuch as hunt for their food, out of 
fight, in waters, mud, or under 
ground,—-Thefe obfervations on the 
of birds, might be extended 
to many pages: 1] fhall, therefore, 
only obferve further, with refpeét to 


br rm 
their tail, that Willoughby, Ray, 


. - 
PenAture 
itructure 


und many others, imagine its princi- 
al ufe to be to fleer, and to turn 


e 
e be ody in the air, asarudder. But 
orelli has coneutinion. that this is 
leaft ufe of i it, and that it is chiefly 
o aflit the bird in afcending and de- 
i in the air, and to obviate 


icending 1 


the vacillations of the body and wings: 
for, with refpeét to the turning to 
either fide, it is performed by the 


wings, and inclination of the 
nd but very little b 
the tail t- 
The inftin®& and induftry of birds 
are in nothing n lore apparent than in 
baila ing of their neits. How re- 
ular and admirable are thefe little 
Lif formed of fuch different ma- 
arranged with 
judgment and hhow, and con- 
Rructed with fuch elegance and neat- 
i tools than a 
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voay, 
y the affiflance of 


mica 
other 


It wins my admiration, 
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No tool had he that wrought, no knife to 
cut, 

No nai! to fix, no bedkin to infert, 

No glue te join: h's littie beak was all, 

And yet how neatly finifh’d! What nice 
h ind 

W?:th every implement and means of art, 

nd twenty years appt nticefhip to bust, 
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Infin&tive ingenuity is apparent in 
2lltheir nefts, But the extraordinary 
fubtlety of the long-tailed titmoufe 
deferves particular admiration. With 
great art, fhe builds her neft with 
mofs, hair, and the webs of fniders, 
caft out from them when they take 
their fight *, with which the mate- 
rials are ftrongly tied together. Hav- 
ing neatly built, and covered her neft 
with thefe materials, fhe thatches it 
on the top with the aujcus adboreus 
ramofus, or fach like broad whitith 
mofs, to keep out rain, and to de- 
ceive the eye of any one that mic! 
pafs near it. | 
lines with a great number of {mall 
feathers ; ‘ with fo many,’ fays } 
Derham, ‘ that I contefs I couid not 
but admire how fo {mail a room could 
kold them; elpecially, thar th 
could be laid fo clofe and handfomely 
tocether, to afford fufficient room tor 
a bird with fo long a tail, and fo nu- 
merous an iflue as this bird commonly 
hath +.” 

Mr. Pennant, in his account 
The Vaylr Bird, exhibits ancther i 
ftance of the wonderful effe@ of 
mal initinét: * Had Providence,’ 
he, ‘ left the feathered tribe unend 
with any particular infling, the bi 
of the ¢errid Sexe would have 
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rock ; and others prefer the vicinity 
of man, and take fhelter in his chim- 
nies, or in his hofpitable caves. 


But who the various nations can declare 
That plough with bufy wing the peopled 
air? 
Thefe cleave the crumbling bark for infe& 
food ; 
Thofe dip the crooked beak in kindred 
blood ; 
Some haunt the rufhy moor, the lonely 
woods ; 
Some bathe their filver plumage in the 
floods 3 
Some fly to man, his houfheld gods im- 
plote, ; 
And gather round his hojp'table door, 
Wait the known call, and find protection 
there 
From all the leffer tyrants of the air. 
"I he tawny eagle feats his callow brood 
High on the cliff, and feafts his young with 
lod. 
On Snowden’s rocks, or Oxkney’s wide 
domain, 
Whofe bectling cliffs o’erhang the weftern 
main, 
The royal bird his lonely kingdom forms 
Amid the gathering clouds and fullen 
ftorms : 
Through the wide wafte of air he darts his 
fight, 
And holds his founding pinions pois’d for 
flight ; 
‘With cruel eye premeditaies the war, 
And marks his deftin’d vi&tim from afai*; 
Defcending in a whirlwind to the ground, 
His pinions like the ruth of waters found ; 
‘The faireft of the fold he bears away, 
And to his neti compels the (truggling prey. 
BaRBAULD. 


Although the fparrows, in general, 
conftredt their netts under the tiles of 
houfes, or in holes in the walls, fome 
build them on the tops of trees. This 
difference of fituation affords them an 
opportunity of exhibiting a fingular 
inftance of inilinctive fagacity. In 
the nefts built on trees they form an 


artificial roof, which covers the neft, 
and prevents the entrance of rain; 
forming, at the fame time, an open- 
ing under it: on the contrary, when 
they build under cover, they abftain 
from this work of fupererogation. 
* Inftinét,’ fays the celebrated Buffon, 
* is manifefted, in this cafe; in a 
manner nearly analogous to reafon ; 
as it fuppofes, at leaft, the comparing 
together of two ideas. In this little 
race,” he adds, ‘ there is a diverfity 
of manners, and a more varied and 
perfected inftinét than in moft other 
birds.’ —'This improvement he afcribes 
to their frequenting human fociety. 
They are in part domefticated ; but 
without being fubjeéted to it, or 
lofing theirindependence, From this 
fociety they draw whatever fuits their 
convenience, and in it they acquire 
that fubtlety, circumfpection, and 
improvement of the inftinétive fa. 
culty, which is exhibited in the great 
variety of their habits, relative to 
different fituations, feafons, and other 
circumitances +. 

I might here extend my obferva- 
tions to the ixcubation and migration of 
birds, But, with refped to the firtt, 
I have already noticed it in a former 
paper}; and of the fecond I fhall 
treat in my next. I fhall only add, 
at prefent, that from the confideration 
of the providential care fo evidently 
manifetted in the prefervation of the 
aérial tribes, the Divine Teacher of 
our holy Religion has drawn an ar- 
gument, to prevent our finking into 
anxiety and defpondence, and to in- 
duce us to rely with filial confidence 
and piety in the goodnefs of our Hea- 


venly Parent: * Are not five fpar- | 


rows fold for two farthings, and not 
one of them is forgotten before God? 
Fear not, therefore, ye are of more 


* Doth the eagle mount up at thy command, and make her neft on high? She 
cwelleth and abideth on the rock, upon the crag of the rock, and the itrong place : fiom 
thence the fecketh the prey, and her eyes behold afar off. fob. xxxix, 27—2 9: 

+ Hiftoire Naturelle des Oiicaux, tome iii. 

t The Contemplative Philofopher, No. XXXI, On the Inftin& of Brutes, in our 
Magazine for February 1788, page 78, in which are alfo fome obfervations on the 
uniformity of the nefts of the dificent Species of birds, ; 
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* 
value than many fparrows*. Behold 
the fowls of the air: for they fow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your Heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much bet- 
ter than they ? +’ 


Behold, and look away your low defpair ! 

See the light tenants of the barren air: 

‘To them, nor ftores, nor granaries belong ; 

Nought, but the woodland, and the pleafing 
fong ; 

Yet, your kind heavenly Father bends his 


eye 
On the leait wing that flits along the tky. 


® Luke xii, 6, 7. 
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To Him they fing, when Spring renews 
the plain, 

To Him they cry in Winter's pinching 
reign 5 

Nor is their mufic, or their plaint in 
vain : 

He hears the gay, and the diftrefsful call, 

And with unfparing bounty fills them all. 

If, cealelefs, then the fowls of heaven he 
feeds, 

If o'er the fields fuch lucid robes he 
fpreads ; 

Will He not care for you, ye faithlefs, fay ? 

Is He unwile? Or, are ye leis than they ? 

‘THOMSON, 


+ Mat. vi, 26. 


On the Extraétion of an excellent Edible O1 from the Seed of the Tall 
Annual SuN FLower. 


Jo the Evitor of the Universat Macazine. 


Sire, 
I Have long been of the common, 

and, I conceive, highly yeafonable 
opinion, that every country is furnith- 
ed with all things neceflary to the fub- 
fiftence and well-being of its inhabi- 
tants, however few may have ap- 
peared, or are known, in many of 
them ; which, though apparently ill 
fapplied, might be found, on proper 
inveftigation, to contain innumera- 
ble bleflings of which ignorance is 
yet uninformed, and which induftry 
and cultivation have not hitherto ex- 
plored. 

Of this fentiment, I am the more 
fully convinced, from my own know- 
ledge of many articles poffefled by 
ourlelves, and {pontaneouily {pringing 
beneath our feet, growing almoit at 
our doors, or in which our fields, hills, 
and dales abound, of which the fup- 
pofed defeét, has cauied an expenfive 
importation, from diftaat countries, of 
what we have, better adapted to our 
purpofes, at home : by the knowledge 
and ufe whereof, much coit might be 
fpared, and many neceilitics more 
eafily fapplied. 

I will only exemplify this in one in- 
fiance. It is imagined that a fuflici- 
ency of oil for edible purpofes can- 


not be eafily obtained from any plant 
of Englifh growth. But this is a 
falfe fappofition. Finer and fweeter 
oil, no country can fupply, than 
what we can, with little trouble and 
expence, prepare for ourfelves. 

The tall annual Sun Flower will 
prove this: its feed bruifed and pref- 
fed, will yield an oil as fweet, and as 
fine, as that we import from Flo- 
rence *. From a bufhel of this 
feed, a gallon of oil may be drawn. 
And with this advantage, that it can 
be obtained at any time, quite foft, 
bland, and frefh. The feed alfo, 
and the mofs that remain after the 
expreffion of the oil, are of excellent 
ufe to feed and fatten hogs, poultry, 
&e. 

But befide thefe ufes, the growing 
plant is of eminent fervice—it having 
been proved, that near twenty times 
as much pure dephlogiiticated air is 
exhaled frcm one plant in twenty-four 
hours, in light and clear weather, as 
a man perfpires in a vitiated and ims 
pure ftate, in that {pace of time. 
Hence the inhabitants of clofe, ill- 
aired, and unwholefome places, fhould 
be diligent in its cultivation ! 

Boranicus, 


* So will muftaid feed ; but the oil is inferior to this. 
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Small diftris&t in Arabia was 
once inhabited by a people, 

defcended from thoie Troglodites, of 
whom ancient hiftory informs us , that 
they refembled brutes rather than 
men ; not, indeed, in their outward 
form, but in their depraved dilp« s0fi- 
tions and favage manners. It is true, 
they walked erefi; they were not 
fhagged with hair ; their countenances 
too, and voice, were ha: 
were not armed with either tufks or 
talons. Yet fierceneis and cruelty 
were predominant in their bofoms: 
they were flrangers tojuflice and hu- 
manitye 

A prince of foreign extraction once 
reigned over them, who entertained 
the a of fubduing their bar- 
barous natures; and, with this view, 
attempted to rule with feverity. 
cc nfpired agal it h 
death, a: 

Thus they were redaced to the ne- 
€ ffity of e! 
Innumerable 


nan ; and they 


They 
im, put him to 
i extirpated his family. 


Qing a new government. 
nd vic were the con- 
that enfued. At length, 
ever, they ch 
trates. 
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teils how- 
a nuinber of magif- 
But {carcely were thefe ma- 
chofen, when they were mafia- 
cred by this incorrigible generation. 
Anarchy foliowed, and was em- 
braced. 


loudly ac 


individual ceclared 
rainft fubjection. Every one 
thought himéelt {ufictent to take care 
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Whici? 


‘Fion of a Gentleman of great Ta/fte, who, 
has tranflate 7 it con Amore, and preserved all the 
gina Lam, Sir, your Conjiant Reader, 


Lucivs. 


‘Why fhould I harafs myfelf to 
death,’ faid a Troglodite, ‘ for the be- 
nefit of thole, who care A me as 





little as I do for them? : I will 
not es it. My folicitade ” hall be 


centered in myielf. I will provide 
for my own neceffities, and live as 
happy as I can. | Let my neighbours 
follow my example ; or, if it be their 
pleafure, let them ftarve, and be 
wretched.’ 

It was feed time. Every one faid, 
‘1 will prepare and fow juft fuch a 
parcel of ground as fhall vield tuffici- 
ent for 7. owe con{umption. at 
perfluity will be needlefs ; and I a 
Denccnionl to be at non pom ok pains.” 

The foil of this fma WI] territor ry was 
different in different oo in the 
uplands, dry and thirfty ; in the val- 
lies, rich and well-watered. The 
drought of this year happened to be 
extreme: the confequence was, that, 





while the natives of the low grounds 
rioted in plenty, the mountains proved 
barren, their inhabitants were reduced 
to diitrefs and famine ; and many of 
them perifhed ; for their brethren of 
the vallies 1 fated to fupply them. 


The facceedi i year was not lefs 


remarkable tor heavy rains, wich 
Bus or be } L en oe 
drow nea and rotted the narveit of tic 
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low country, but rendered the high 
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One of the principal Troglodites 
had a handfome wife. His neighbour 
fell in love. with, and feized her. 
They contended, and fought: but, 
at lait, agreed to refer the difpute to 
a certain Troglodite, who had bee 
wont to maintain fome authority, 
long as the repubiic fubfitted. He 
abfolutely refufed to be the umpire. 
He would not even hear their argu- 
ments. © What is ittome,’ faid he, 
«whofe this woman is? I have my 
Jand to till ; andam not in a humour 


to fettle your affairs to the neglect of 


my own. I beg of you to leave me 
in quiet ; and decide your quarrel, 
as you can.’—The ravither, who had 
ftrencth on his fide, {wore he would 
quit ‘his life fooner than his prize. 
‘The hufband had nothing left but to 
repine to no purpofe at the injuftice 
of his neighbour, and the unfriend!i- 
nefs of his judge. In his way home 
he met a beautiful young woman re- 
turning from the well. He had now 
no wife, and was pleafed to fupply 
his lofs {o foon and fo agreeably : but 
it increafed his fatisfa€tion to find, 
that fhe was the wife of the very per- 
fon, who had refuled to be his ar- 
bitrator. 

Another Troglodite was in poffef- 
fion ofa eg ce of ground, w which was 


with great induftry. Two of his 
neighbours refolved to dif ipo! Jets him. 
Accordingly, they drove him from 
his houfe, and agreed, mutually to 
enjoy and def fend their acquiition 
againt any invader. They did fo 
for fome months; ull one of them, 
choofing to be fole mafter, killed his 
companion. But he did not long 
maintain his treacherous ufurpation ; 
and unable to defend himfeif tingly 
avainft two other Troglodites, who 
attacked him, he was oblis 
to furrender his potieflions 
life. 
It is recounted of another of this 
people, who was in difirefs for c 
that he chez: ened 
The merchant be- 
“It is true, she juit 
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price of my wool is but fo much, 
enough to buy me two meatures of 
corn; but [ will not part with it un- 
der four times that fuin ; whichis the 
value of cight meafures.? The buyer 
was not in a Condition to diipute the 
demand. He mutt pay the money. 
‘ Now,’ fays the feller, «I am able 
to provide myfelf with corn’— 
‘What! are you in want of corn 
then ?’ fays the buyer, * I have fome 
to difpofe of. You will, perhaps, 
be a little itaggered at the price. You 
know corn is extremely dear on ac- 
count of the famine. Give me back 
my money, and you fhali have for it 
fingle meafure ; not a grain more, 
were 1¢ to fave you from ftarving.’ 

A pellilential difeafe broke out, 
and ravaged this miferable country. 
lis progrels was checked by the arri- 
val of a forei: gn p hyfician, who ad- 
miniltered his medicines fo fkilfully, 
that whoever applied to him was re- 
covered, When the diforder had dif- 
appeared, he went about, foliciting 
hi. rewards ; ~ none could he ob- 
tain from his ngrateful patients 5 
and he was oblig a to return into his 
own country, harafled with fatigue 
aud chagrin, 1t was not long, how- 
ever, before this malignant dilemper 
made its fecond appearance, and exs 
ercifed more cruel ravages. His af- 

tance. was then earneitly implored : 
inilead of his arrival, they 
fent te beleech and haften it. * Go,” 
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id a ‘ miieravle and ungrateful 
wretches; what would you be cured 
of? 


" 


A more terrible, 2 more bane- 
poifon than that which infects your 
bodies preys upon your ‘elfith, your 
cankered iouls! Ye are unworthy 
longer to p hae then the earth, void as 
1 imanity and juftice. The 
ve doomed you to iwift per- 
dition. Let them execute their righte- 
cus vengeance. It becomes not iuch 
am to oppofe it.’ 
lik were not neceflary to 
extirpate tucharace. Their injuttice 
was juilicient. 

iwo families, however, remained ; 
to families, defcended from an an- 
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ceftor, who, among fuch a people, 
might well pafs for prodigies !—from 
two men, who witneffed the workings 
of humanity, who were awake to the 
dictates of juftice, who felt the charms 
of virtue; feparated alike from the 
univerfal depravity of their country- 
men, and united in ftriét friendhhip 
by the mutual integrity of their hearts, 
and by that compaffion each experi- 
enced for the general ruin he forefaw 
approaching. ‘They lived together 
in a retired, but happy fpot, which, 
remote from the fcenes of injuftice 
and oppreffion, feemed pleafed to be 
cultivated by fuch hands, and yielded 
a chearful abundance to their virtuous 
induitry. ‘They knew no ditterences, 
no {trite or contention, butin the ex- 
ertion of good offices. ‘Their intereft 
was the fame; their labour and care 
reciprocal. Their days flowed in an 
even tenour. All was friendthip and 
tranquillity. 

They loved their wives, and were 
tenderly beloved by them. Their 
fole folicitude was to infpire their 
children with the love of virtue; and 
to this point they paid an unceafing 
attention. ~ They were continually 
fetting before their eyes the miieries 
of their diitraéted country ; and they 
never failed to inculcate this leffon, 
that the interett of individuals is in- 
volved in the intereit of the public ; 
that thefe interefls cannot fubfift at 
variance: © Public virtue,’ faid they, 
* is private tranquillity: be juft to 
another, and you are friendly to your- 
felf.’ 

Their pains were not mifpent nor 
unrewarded. The children were vir- 
tuous as the parents; and begot a 
race virtuous as themfeives. They 
married, and multiplied; but their 
virtue, inflead of degenerating, was 
confirmed by time: the more their 
numbers increafed, the more exam- 
ples they furnithed to animate the 
fucceeding generation. 

Who can deferibe the happinefs of 
this virtuous peopie ? Couid they be 
other, than the favoured of heaven? 
They, who were fo delighted to dif- 
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cover the gods in their works and in- 
terpofitions ; and who conftantly. ap- 
proached them with gratitude and ve- 
neration? Religion co-operated with 
Nature to foften and polith their 
manners. Nature left but little un- 
finifhed. ‘Thatlittle, Religion com- 
leated. 

They inftituted feftivals in honour 
of the gods. ‘The feaits, upon thefe 
occafions, were frugal indeed, but 
crowned with chearfulnefs and good 
humour; and the young people of 
both fexes were delighted to engage 
in the dance, though the mufic was 
fimple and ruftic. Sprightlinefs ani- 
mated the happy band, and diffufed 
over their countenances the inexpref- 
fible enchantment. The lover look- 
ed; the virgin bluthed ; the obfervant 
mother’s heart exulted at the profpect 
of the blifsful union. The father 
fmiled; and his confent was not dif. 
ficult to obtain. 

The Troglodites were wont to fre- 
quent the temples of their deities, and 
often prefered their petitions : bnt for 
what? ‘They were too happy to em- 
ploy a thought onriches. If any one 
prayed for wealth, it was not for him- 
felt, but for his neighbour. No! 
that health might be reitored to a ficlc 
parent; that harmony might be pre- 
ierved among brothers; that a huf- 
band might continue to repofe upon 
the tendernefs of his wife ; and that 
their children might never ceafe to 
honour them with daty and affection. 
Thefe were the great bleffings which 
in{pired the devotion of a ‘Troglodite : 
for thefe they bowed with reverence 
at thealtar. Did a virgin kneel, and 
oifer up her tender heart? The only 
boon fhe fighed for, was, ¢ Let me 
be bleit with the power to make one 
worthy man happy.’ 

In the evening, after the flocks 
were gathered into the folds, and the 
tired ox was releafed from his yoke, 
it was their cuttom to affemble in par- 
ties, and clofe the day with a trugal 
repait, and feftive or moral foug. 
They recounted, in thefe compuiitions, 
the injuitice and calamitics of the 
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original Troglodites : they celebrated 
the ‘rife of the new fucceffion, their 
happinefs and virtue: they refounded 
the praifes of the immortals, ‘ How 
auguft their prefence! How be- 
nign to grant affiftance to thofe who 
implore it! How condefcending to 
honour with their approbation By 
who are folicitous to obtain it! But 
how terrible their difpleafure! How 
inevitable their vengeance!’ They 
défcanted on the delights of a coun- 
try-life; a life of innocence and 
tranquillity. Thus were they wont 
to pafs their evenings, till they re- 
tired to reft, and funk into flumber, 
which they had neither cares nor paf- 
fions to prevent or interrupt. 

Nor indeed was there aught to ex- 
cite their cares, Nature was as 
bountiful, as their wifhes were mo- 
derate ; and in this bleit region pe- 
nury and avarice were alike unknown. 
They frequently interchanged pre- 
fents ; and he that had an opportu- 
nity of obliging another, was {ure to 
be accounted a fortunateman. They 
lived like one family: their flocks 
fed in common, and were fo blended, 
that it was difficult for any one to 
know his own property ; and this was 
a matter too of fo much indifference, 
that hardly any one ever cared to be 
at the trouble of it. 

Who could be weary of recounting 
inftances of their virtue? A Troglo- 
dite faid one day: ‘ My father in- 
tends to-morrow to labour in his field. 
He fhall be difappoiated: for I will 
rife two hours before him ; and when 
he goes to fet about his work, he fhall 
find it finifhed to his hand.’ 

‘ My fifter,’ faid another, * feems 
to cherifh an inclination for fuch a 
one, who is of our kindred. She en- 
deavours to conceal it; bet in vain. 
I will fpeak for her to my father ; 
and he will bring about the match.’ 

A third was told that a band of 
robbers had carried off his flock: ¢ I 
am forry for it,’ faid he ; ‘there was 
a m.ik-white kid, which I bad deftined 
as an offering to the gods.’ 

Aaother was heard to fay: * I muft 


go to the temple, and pay my thank{- 
givings for the recovery of my bro- 
ther. If he had died, what a brother 
had I loft! And my father! How 
would his hoary head have fupported 
the ftroke! He muft have funk with 
forrow into the grave.’ 

«I am determined,’ faid one, ‘ to 
plant a couple of trees at the edge of 
my father’s ground, ‘The poor peo- 
ple who labour in the adjacent field 
are every day expofed to the heat of 
the fun ; and it is pity but that they 
fhould have a fhelter, to which they 
may retire for refrefhment.’ 

In an affembly of Troglodites, an 
old man fpoke with feverity of a 
young one, whom he fufpected of 
having committed a crime. ‘ We 
cannot,’ faid his young companions, 
« perfuade ourfelves that he is guilty: 
but if he be, let him feel the misfor- 
tune to die the laft of his family.’ 

A Troglodite heard that his houfe 
had been pillaged by ftrangers, and 
entirely ftripped of its furniture, ¢ I 
muft be angry with them,’ faid he, 
‘ for their injuftice ; otherwife I thould 
wifh them well with their acquifition; 
and that they may enjoy it longer, 
and with more fatisfaction than I 
have done.’ ; 

Such was the virtue, fuch the hap- 
pinels of the Troglodites. But their 
happinefs could not efcape the envy, 
nor their virtue fkreen them from the 
violence of the people of fome neigh 
bouring diftriéts, who affembled, and 
determined, under fome falfe pre- 
tence, to rob them of their cattle. 
The Troglodites heard of their refo- 
lution ; and immediately difpatched 
ambafladors, who addreffed them in 
this manner : 

‘ What have the Troglodites dong 
to excite your enmity? Have they 
carried of your wives? Have they 
driven away your flocks or your 
herds? Have they laid waite your 
country? We are incapable of com- 
mitting fuch crimes: we reverence 
the gods. What then do you want 
of us? Is it wool for your clothiag ? 
Milk for your flocks? Or do you 
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ftand in need of the fruits of the 
earth? Lay down your arms, and 
come among ws like friends. Your 
wants fthall be chearfully and amply 
fupplied. But if you attempt to fup- 
ply yourfelves by hofilities, we {wear 
by the immortal gods! by whatever 
is .great and facred! we will not be 
the tame fpeétators of fuch outrages : 
we will repel force by force ; we fhall 
Jook upon you as a favage and brutal 
people ; and deitroy you as we fhould 
wolves and tigers.’ 

This remonitrance was treated with 
contempt: it could not divert the 
barbarians from attacking an inoffen- 
five people ; who, they thought, truited 
to their innocence aloue for their de- 
fence. : 

But they were miftaken. The 
‘Troglodites Rood ready to receive 
them, animated by the moft heroic 
courage ; undaunted at the numbers 
of their enemies, but aftonifhed at 
their iniquity. ‘They had placed their 
wives and children in the midit of 
them. ‘They were refolved to perith 
toaman. Noone thought of flight 
or fafety; or felt any concern upon 
his own account. Each one devoted 
himfelf for another, The fon was 
eager to fhed his blood for his father. 
The hutband offered himielf up a joy- 
ful victim for his wife and children. 
Gladly would the brother furrender 
his life for his brothers. Not aman 
but was fired with the enthufiafn of 
a patriot. To die for his country ! 
for the Troglodite people, was in the 
eyes of every man, glorious and de- 
firable! If any one fell, his place 
was inftantly fupplied; and his fuc- 
cefior, far from being difpirited, was 
inflamed with additional courage to 
revenge the death of his companion. 

What could withitand fuch a band 
of heroes? Their barbarous enemies 
could not. Jnjuftice was no match 
for fuch virtue. The dattardiy rob- 
bers gave way. They, who had not 
been afhamed to attack unjuitly, were 
not afhamed to betake themfelves to 
Right; unable to refift the bravery of 
the Troglodites, yet unaffected by the 
generous principie which infpired it ! 





In procefs of time, when the Trog- 
lodites became numerous, they were 
feized with the inclination to choofe 
a king. They were unanimous in 
the opinion, that the crown fhould be 
given to fome one, who was dilftin- 
guithed for his regard to juitice. 
They were alike unanimous in their 
choice. An oldman, full of days and 
of honour, venerable in his afpect and 
charafter, was the perfon who occur- 
red to every one’s thoughts. But he 
had refufed to affift at their delibera- 
tions: he fat penfive at home, and 
oppreffed with grief. 

Deputies were fent to inform him 
of his election. ¢ Alas,’ faid he, 
* coald the Troglodites find no one 
more worthy of their choice? Am I, 
of all men, deferving to be deemed 
the moft juft and virtuous among fo 
jaft and virtuoys a people ? God for- 
bid it fhould be truth! or that I 
fhould cherifh fo vain and injurious a 
thought! But if you are determined 
to force the crown upon me—I muft 
receive it; but I fhall receive it with 
the heart-piercing regret to think, 
that. I have lived to fee my gallant 
countrymen, to fee the Troglodites, 
part with their freedom.’ Here the 
tears trickled down his cheeks: 
* Miferable man, that I am! could 
I have ever thought to fee this day 2? 
He proceeded with a firmer tone, 
and a look of feverity: ‘I guefs 
too well what has incited you to this 
determination. Your virtue grows a 
burthen. You are impatient to be 
delivered from its bondage. You 
are aware, that in the ftate, in which 
you have hitherto lived, it is ab{o- 
lutely neceffary ; that you cannot 
fubfiit without it; that without it, 
you muft fall into the calamities and 
defolation of your unfortunate an- 
ceftors. But you with to be refcued 
from this danger at an eafier race ; 
by tubjection to a prince, inftead of 
fubjection to virtue ; by obedience to 
laws lefs reflri€tive than the cuftoms 
and manners you have hitherto been 
wont to obferve. Ambition, riches, 
and pleafure begin to have charms 
for you; and you long to be placed 
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in a fituation in which you may court 
thefe vain delufions ; in which you 
may afpire to be great ; may purfue 
riches; or indulge in luxury: in 
which you may lay afide the folici- 
tude after virtue, provided you are 
cautious to avoid open and dangerous 
crimes.’ Here the tears burft forth 
afrefh, and ftreamed in greater abun- 
dance, He paufed for a moment. 
« And what,’ refumed he, ‘ what is the 
nature of the office you impofe upon 
me? Tocommand? Whom or what 
fhall [command ? Am | to command 
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a Troglodite to be virtuous? What 
can I command him, which his own 
difpofition would not fir fuggelt, and 
more powerfully prompt him to do? 
Alas, my friends! I am almoft ar- 
rived at the end of my journey, fa- 
tigued and fpent ! My time among you 
can be but fhort. I fhall foon retire 
from this fcene ; foon return ta your 
brave fathers, thofe venérable! thofe 
facred men! How will they be grieved 
to hear of their degencrate offspring ! 
How thall I tell them, that their fons 
can floop to aught but Virtue!” 


On the Encouragement and Improvement of the Fine ARTS. 


To the Evitor of the UniversaL MaGazine. 


SrR, 

HE encouragement lately given 

to the fine Arts in England, 
will, no dotbt, render her as much the 
admiration as fhe has long been the 
terror of neighbouring nations. The 
rapid progrefs painting and engrav- 
ing are daily making, aftonifh thofe 
who, but a few years ago, fcrupled not 
to declare this country would never 
rival, much lefs excel, the Conti- 
nental profeffors, by her then un- 
promifing appearance. The Royal 
Academy, eftablifhed by a monarch 
whofe tafte no one can difpute, has 
contributed not a little toward this 
advancement. 

As a lover of thofe arts that polish 
and {weeten human life, with plea- 
fure I fee an emulation among the 
proficients, whofe performances will 
gain a fecond immortality to our il- 
luftrious Shakefpeare : nor fhould we 
forget the Editor of a work not con- 
fined alone to polite literature, but 
fuited to the capacity of every Chrif- 
tian. Mr. Macklin’s elegant edition 
of the Holy Scriptures deferves the 
greateft encouragement from thofe, 
whole ample fortunes enable them to 
raife the reputation of their native 
country. “— 

The Britith annals afford hifforical 
painting a boundleis field ; and I can- 
not but Jament an overfight, (for fach 
Adcom ic) which, copld 1 remedy it 


by a hint of this nature, would afford 
me the higheft fatisfaction imaginable ; 
I mean, publifhing a complete Hif- 
tory of Great Britain, on a plan equal 
in elegance to the works above men; 
tioned. Though we acknowledge 
ourfelves highly deligtited with ima- 
ginary fcenes of poetical invention, 
certainly fenfations far more noble 
muft elevate our fouls, in feeing the 
canvafs glow with the actions of our 
worthy anceftors ; actions infuring 
this nation unrivalled glory. The 
patrician, the citizen, the foldier, in a 
word, every Englifhman, by conitantly 
beholding the noble exploits of his 
countrymen, roufed by the animating 
warmth of true patriotifm, would ne- 
ver fuffer that flame, kindled by li- 
berty, to expire in his breaft. 

A work of this kind, undertaken 
either for lucrative, or more noble 
ends, I am confident, would meet with 
the defired fuccefs, by the patronage 
of high and refpectable characters, 
who have never denied contributing 
toward what is truly laudable. 

Emboldened by thefe pleafing ideas, 
and knowing, fir, your offiduity-in 
communicating to tlie public the moft 
ufeful intelligence; if you think 
what I have here advanced worthy a 
place in your Magazine, byrinferting 
it you will greatly oblige, a conttant 

reader, XC. N.S. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


c ¥ MO RB; 
A Reaut ANECDOTE Verfified. 


CYMOoN, who ne’er had been in town, 
A fimple, rufticated clown, 
Came up to fee a London friend ; 
And, pieafantly his time to fpend, 
Went to the Abbey and St. Paul's, 
Ventur’d within the Tower walls, 
Fac'd ev'ry lion in his den, 
But trembled at the armed men : 
Said, ‘ All the gold and jewels bright 
* Will never make me fleep one night ; 
© In fuch a place, thefe kings fo dread 
© Would fhake the curtains round my bed ; 
© For that they fometimes walk about 
* I think, my friend, is paft a doubt ; 
© And if to me they fhould appear, 
* I certainly muft die through fear.’ 
All feen, the ruftic came away, 
And faid, ¢ Let’s go now to the Piay.’"— 
* To which, pray Cymon, will you go? 
* One is The Haunted Tower, I know.’— 
“Oh! not to that, I’m too much daunted 
* With feeing one Great Tow’r that’s 
haunted : 
* Ghofts always put me in a fright, 
* Tl not go there, I’m fure, to night.’ 
* The other Play is Rule a Wife. — 
« We'll go to that, upon my life. 
* Faith, it mutt bea clever {chool, 
« If one can learn a Wife to Rule.” 
Away they trudg'd, and patient ftood 
A tedious hour in the crowd ; 
When, after being finely heated, 
Suug in the pit the friends were feated. 
Silent attention Cymon paid ; 
When ended, thefé remarks he made : 
* [ was delighted with the Fool : 
¢ Who'd think he could fo nobly rule? 
< The wanton Dame was fairly nick’d ; 
* The Captain, though, was fadly trick’d : 
«I love him, he’s fo britk and airy ; 
« Tonly with he'd been more wary. 
« But, waunds ! that arch fine looking Jade 
© Might have deceiv'd a wifer blade ; 
« For, notwithftanding all her wiles, 
« I was enchanted with her finiles. 
« I fwear I could have ftaid till day, 
« To fee her with the piftol play ; 
« Or when the copper chain the fhakes, 
« And game of her poor hufband makes, 
How jeeringly the baggage talks ! 
é Or when fhe :ound about him walks, 


* The Dance fo ca'led. 


© With fuch a haughty noble air, 

© I vow, fhe made the Captain itare. 

* But when the rich fat rogue fhe cheated, 

* (Thinks I) the montfter’s rightly treated ; 

© And when her fpoufe the knave derides, 

* I thought I fhould have burft my fides : 

* The laugh went round fo true and hearty, 

* I never faw a merrier party. 

* Thro’ all the play my heart was glad ; 

* But The Deferter* made it fad. 

* Oh! how it thumpt againft my breaft, 

© To fee the lovers {fo diftreft ! 

* And when I thought him going to die, 

* So mournful “twas, it made me cry. 

* How I rejoic'd at the reprieve ! 

© O! “tis a charming thing to live! 

I thought that drunken loving fellow 

¢ Juft like Hodge Bumkin when he’s mel- 

ow, 

¢ (Thinks I) there’s nothing more to come, 

* And was, indeed, for jogging home, 

* When prefently 1 feem’d convey’d 

* To "Squires garden ¢ ! There difplay'd 

© Were all the trees in fummer’s pride, 

* And ev'ry blooming flower befide. 

© I faw the lads and lafles dreft 

© So neat, fo trim, in all their beft, 

* As on fome joyful wedding day, 

© Or elfe to hail the firft of May. 

* One gentle maid, of modeft mien, 

© Appear’d to be the May-day queen, 

* About a favourite tree, fhe fung, 

* Heav'n blefs (fays 1) your pretty tongue! 

© I dearly love to hear a fong; 

* Could liften to her all day long ! 

* Then, fliecame in, with graceful Air, 

* Looks, diefs, and manners paft com- 
pare, # 

€ Call'd Lady Bab, the noble’s daughter; § 

* Fafhion had all her caprice taught her ! 

* Was I poffeffor of a throne, 

© I'd give the crown to her alone : 

* For even her very faults have charms, 

© And Prudence of her frowns difarms. 

© But when in Rural drefs array’d, 

* How I admir'd the fimple maid ! 

‘I could have kifs'd the playful creature, 

* All innocence and artlets nature ! 5 

© Or ftole tweet Philly of the vale 

© To bleis my cottage in the dale ! 

€ Our village maidens can’t compare 

* With fuch a captivating fair ! 

* The ruftic quite enchants the beau, 

* For all fhe feems to jeer him fo. 














+ The Maid of the Oaks was the clecant defert that followed the fubitantial Old 
Englith Banquet, on Thurfday, the 4th ot February, 
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* Lord, it muft make him blufh for fhame, 
© (When Hurry calls her by her name) 

* That he fuch liberties fhould take, 

© So free with a fine lady make! _ 

* Put [ am fure "tis no fuch wonder, 

* That he fhould make fo great a blunder, 
* When I, till that droll Hurry came, 
*Could not believe the was the fame. 

© And firft the Copper Captain’s wife! 
**Tis wonderful upon my life ! 

© Three different women in ene night, 

¢ And give in all fuch true delight ! 

* Are many females gifted fo ?—" 

His friend reply’d, * No, Cymon, no; 
**Tis Narure’s choiceft gift to One, 

¢ Her darling child, her Abington.” 


A WINTER THOUGRT. 


ys HE man whof conftitution’s ftrong, 
And free from vexing cares his mind, 
As changing feafons pafs along, 
Can in them all frefh pleafures find. 


Not only in the teeming bud, 

The opening leaf, and following bloom, 
(Urg’d by the fap’s afcending flood) 

And fruit fair knitting in its room, 
Not only when the fimiling fields 

In all their gaiety appear, 
And the perfumes their bofom yields 

On balmy wings the zephyrs bear. 
In morning fair, in evening mild, 

The murm'ring brook, and cooling fhade, 
Birds airy notes in concerts wild, 

And Philomela’s ferenade. 


Not only in the waving ear, 

And branches bending with their load ; 
Or while the produce of the year 

Is gathering, and in fafety ttow'd. 


He, .pleas’d, in days autumnal fees 
The fhadowy leaf diverfify’d, 

With various colours, and the trees 
Stripp’d, and ftand forth in naked pride. 


Each hollow blaft, and hafty fhow’r, 
The rattling hail, and fleecy fnow ; 
The candy’d rime, and {catter"d hoar, 
And icicles which downward grow. 
The fhining pavement of the flood, 
To which the youthful tribes refort ; 
And game, which the difcover'd wood, 
Expoies to the fowler’s {port. 
The greens, which wintry blafts defy, 
Through native ftrength, or human care, 
In hedge, or clofe orangery, 
All thefe a fource of pleafure are. 
The fun which from the northern figus 
Scorch’d with unfufferable heat, 
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Now in a milder glory fhines, 
And every glancing ray is fweet. 


The filver moon, and each fair ftar, 
Forth to beft advantage thine, 

And by the richeft fcene prepare 
For noble thoughts th’ enlarged mind, 


He, when the mornings loweft rife, 
Can fweetly pafs the nights away 
In lucubration with the wife, 
Or converfation with the gay. 


HORACE. Book I. Ode sth. 
IMITATED. 
Ww HAT graceful youth, on rofy beds 
reclin'd, 


My Pyrrha wooes thee in fome pleafant 
cave ? 


- For whom doft thou thy golden treffes bind, 


That to the gale in fimple beauty wave ? 


When ether blackens, and the furious main 
Tremendous winds and dafhing waves 
deform, 
How oft will he of faithlefs gods complain, 
While, all amaz’d, he fees th’ unwonted 
ftorm ! 


Whofe eafy hopes, by golden views de- 
ceiv'd, 
Still paint thee ever lovely, ever kind, 
Their fyren whifpers vainly are believ’d, 
Still art thou falfe, and fickle as the wind, 


O haplefs they! to whom thy faith, un- 


try’d, 
Seems fair and fpotlefs. Me, now fafe 
on fhore, 
My tablet thews, on Neptune’s altar ty'd, 
My dropping weeds, and oF ring to his 
pow’'r. ] 


Stockport, Jan. 19. J.B. , 





26 GEL OE. 


LEASING hopes, and gentle wifhes, 
Thofe love-beaming eyes dilplay ; 
Tender looks and roly bluthes f 
All her fecret foul betray. 


Heav'nly Truth, that fcorns deceiving, 
Marks each motion of her mind : 
Ealy, young, and all believing, 
* Ever lovely, ever kind.” | 
All that mortals know of beauty, 
Deaicit Chloe, ftill be thine ; 
Love fincere, and grateful duty, 
And unchanging truth, be mine. 


Stockport, Jan. 19. j.B. 
PRox | 
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PROCEEDINGS of the Seventh Session of the Sixtcenth Parliament of 
Great Britain. 


AF TER his maiefty’s fpeech from the 

throne on Thurfday the 21{t of Janu- 
ary, (fee page so) little bufinefs was 
tranfaéted in parliament, befide the cuftom- 
ary proceedings on the addrefles of thanks 
in both houfes, till Thurfday, February 4, 
when the commens paffed a refolution to 
take off the duties on tin exported beyond 
the Cape cf Good Hope. See Vol. LXXAT, 
page 163. 

On Friday the sth, fir John Miller 
moved, that the clerks of the different cities 
and market towns of Great Britain, do 
tranfmit a copy of their ftandards of weights 
and meafures to the clerk of the houle of 
commons, with fpecifications of fuch arti- 
cles as are fold by weight and meafure. 
This was agreed to. 

In a committee of the whole houf on the 
fupply, Mr. Marfham obferved, that in 
the relative fituation of this country to 
others, he faw no reafon why the eftabl:th- 
ment fhould be continued fo high as it now 
was. In 1775 we had 70 regiments, of 
470 men; at prefent we had 77 regiments, 
of 464. We had loit thirteen colonies, 
with Minorca, and Florida; and yet, not- 
withitanding fo much lefs territory to de- 
tend, the etfablifhments were maintained 
higher than when we had thofe territories 
in ow poileflion. 

Mr. Pitt aniwered, that at prefent a re- 
duétion of the eftablifhment could not be 
made with prudence. It was not a proper 
moment for reduction, when fuch impor. 
tant events had happened, as called for the 
ferious cenfideration of his majetty, and in 
which his parliament had declared their 
puticipation. From the profperous fitua- 
tion of this country, from its increafed 
and increafing tirength and confequence, 
there exifted no likelihocd of its being in- 
yolved in the troubles fo widely {pread ; 
it was proper, however, to maintain her 
refpeftability ; to be prepared to guard her 
own interefts, if they fhould be endangered. 

Mr. Martham, having, in the courfe of 
his {peech, noticed the jealouty with which 
the increafe of a ftanding army ought ever 
to be viewed, Mr. Fox obierved on this 
head, that if at any one period they might 
look with lefs jealoufy on an army than at 
another, it was at prefent, when recent 
events warranted an univerfal congratula- 
tion, that men becoming foldiers loft not 
the fentiments, the feélings of citizens: in 
segard to ceconomy, however, he never 


felt himfelf more averfe to an increafe than 
at prefent. Every man who had heard his 
majefty’s fpeech muft rejoice in the happi- 
nels of this country—a happinefs that arofe 
from two caufes ; the firit of which was, 
our free and happy conftitution. We had 
paffed the trial, and were reaping the be- 
nefits of what other countries were ftrug- 
gling for. After that firft and moft ho- 
nourable caufe, the other was, that we had 
invariably kept our credit clear. Experi- 
encing as we did the effeéts of thefe caufes, 
it became the duty of the houfe, to look 
firft to the prefervation of the conftitution ; 
and, fecondly, to our credit, to the main- 
tenance of our finances, which would be 
injured, if unneceffary eftablifhments were 
voted. 

Colonel Phipps faid, he fhould have been 
better pleafed with the right hon. gentle- 
man’s declaration of his being leis jealous 
at prefent, than ever, ot an army, if his 
opinion had been drawn from our own 
army. ‘The example fet forth by him he 
hoped might never be followed by Britith 
foldiers: they had, in the year 1780, when 
circumttances had happened fimilar to thofe 
alluded to, fhewn theméelves citizens as 
well as foldiers, though they were not the 
firit to head anarchy, to promote cruelty; 
or to fubvert the government. 

Lord Fielding approved highly of the 
conduét of the French foldiers, whofe ex- 
ample he fincerely hoped might ever be 
followed by Britith foldiers. They had 
been drawn out to overcome their infant 
legiflature, and they aéted as citizens in 
refuling to deftroy it. 

After fome farther converfatien, all the 
refolutions, and fome fubfequent ones, 
were agreed to. 

On Tuefday the gth, on the difcuffio 
of the ordnance eftimates, Mr. Pulteney 
ftated a variety of objeftions to the greatnefs 
of the peace eftablifhment. In reply to 
what he urged on this head, Mr. Gren- 
ville obferved, that though no man was 
more convinced that the real trength of 
the country confifted in its revenue, there 
was no man that would contend more 
itrongly for the keeping up of a refpecta- 
ble eitablifiment. Oceconomy was not to 


be promoted by keeping up leis eltablith- 
ments than were wife and neceflary ;- it 
would be a mott miferaable ceconomy, in- 
deed, that lowered the eftabliffiment to tuch 
a degiee, as fhould hold out a temptation to 
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, 
an attack, by which the country might be 
brought into fuch a fituation, that in the 
fpace of one month might be fwept away 
the favings of twenty years. 

Mr. Fox faid, that the right hon. gen- 
tleman had gone on fuch general terms, 
that no one could hefitate in agreeing to his 
principal points. ‘There was no man more 
ready than he himlelf to give every proper 
confidence to minifters ; he thought a de- 
gree of confidence neceflary to the well be- 
ing of the people; but a confidence for a 
permanent eftablifhment was moft grofsly 
abfurd: he would not refufe a confidence 
for one year, but would go no further, 
‘This country couki not bear fuch immenfe 
eftablifhments; the being armed at all 
points would ultimately prove her ruin ; 
her reliance ought to be on her revenue, 
He obferved the army to be continually in- 
crealing ; that every pretence was feized to 
increafe. it, but none to diminith it. 

The chancellor of the exchequer re- 
matked upon Mr. Fox’s miftaken fpecu- 
lation formerly, of the power of France, 
and drew from it an argument, that it 
wotld not be proper in them, who felt not 
quite fo confident on prefent circumftances, 
as that right hon. gentleman had on former, 
to negleét, for. momentary reafons, the 
fafety of their country, with no better an 
excufe, when muifchief fhould enfue, than 
who would have thought it? The prefent 
convulfions of France muft give way, 
fooner or later, to order ; and though fuch 
order might maker her more formidable, 
it might alfo make her lefs dangerous : he 
wifhed, as an Englifhman, and as a man, 
for the reftoration of their tranquillity, 
though it appeared to him te be diftant. 
He concluded by faying, that as it was 
more eafy to deftroy than rebuild, he con- 


jured gentlemen to remember that on the - 


prefent queftion, and not to relax their ex- 
ertions for the ftrength of the country, and 
the rendering her in a ftate of preparation 
for any event. 

Mr. Burke faid, every honeft man mult 
applaud the improving, m time of peace, 
the folid ftrength of the country, but that 
was not to be effected by the increafe of 
the military force ; the policy of the coun- 
try had ever been the dire&t contrary ; and 
if the principle were once admitted, that 
the eltablifiment ought to have no reference 
tothe ftate of European powers, there was 
no number of men but might be kept up. 
He was hottile to the great confidence given 
to minifters. He confidered confidence 
as one of the virtues leait becoming that 
houfe, and jealoufy one of its moit ho- 
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nourable vices. If France were. allied to 
the ftrongeft powers in Europe, in pofleffion 
of Holland, in poffefien of a powerful 
fleet, a well difciplined army, and a full 
treafury, he would be ready to grant mi- 
nifters much confidence; in the prefent 
fiate of affairs, fuch confidence ought not 
to be granted ; the houfe of commons was 
gone for ever if it did not demand the rea- 
fons for all eftablifiments, from the ftate 
of Europe. He had been carefully look~ 
ing over the map of the world, to fee from 
whom we had to apprehend danger, and 
he could find no power inclined to attack 
us. Wasanattack expected from Spain ? 
No, Could an attack be expeéted from 
our allies the Pruffians or Dutch? Were 
we to be attacked by the Swifs Cantons? 
Were we to be attacked by the Ruffians, 
Danes, or Swedes ? He had gone through 
every part of the map, and could find none 
likely to attack us. He obferved, to be 
fure, a gap, achafin, from which we ufed 
to be apprehenfive, from a power that once 
was called France, but now funk, gone, 
and as unlikely to be raifed as the Royal 
George funk off Portfmouth. He had 
heard it advanced as the principle of his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Fox), that the ex- 
amples of the French were worthy imita- 
tion; in that however he difagreed; he 
confidered their examples to be more dan- 
gerous than their wars, In the reign of 
Lewis XIV, they fet an example of {plen- 
did defpotifm, but the example fet in the 
reign of Lewis XVI, was {till more dan- 
gerous ; it was an example fet by a bloody, 
a ferocious, and a tyrannical democracy. 
He was an enemy to all abfolute power, 
whether in the monarch, in an ariftocracy, 
or in a democracy; he revered our well- 
poifed and well-mingled conititution, and 
deprecated the {peculations of the French : 
they had proved themfelves fine architects 5 
they had deftroyed in two months what 
ages would not reftore; in that fhort time 
they had madly pulled down their mo- 
narchy, their church, their Jaws, their 
army, their commerce, their conftitution. 
They had a defperate democracy, formed 
of defperate men—they had an army with- 
out a head—without difcipline—their ge- 
nerals with halters round their necks—their 
affembly forced to fubmit to the dictates of 
the army, and the whole empire in one 
general fcene of anarchy and confafion. 
He had heard the Revolution in France 
compared to the Revolution in England : 
it bore no fimilitude; by the Revolution 
in England the country was not ruined 3 
fhe held her head up prouder than before, 
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and became more refpected ; we loft no- 
thing but a man who would have fubverted 
that conftitution which we called in a 
prince to eftablifh and maintain. The 
French have rifen againit a king that was 
taking fteps to make them free, and have 
involved themfelves in deeper ruin and fla- 
very than they were in before ; it was im- 
poffible for him to defcribe what they had 
done ; they had deftroyed all the tres of 
fociety ; they had feparated the allegiance 
of a jubjeé& from his king, a tenant from 
his landlord, a fervant from his mafter ; 
they had, in fhort, done a deed without a 
name. The right hon. gentleman then 
entered fully into the merits of the Britifh 
con(titution ; on its {uperiortty over others ; 
of the neceffity of fupporting its natural 
ariftocracy, as well as the democracy of the 
people, and that by the maintenance of 
fuch order only true liberty was to be ob- 
tained, and the happinefs and profperity of 
the empire maintained. After many fur- 
ther obfervations, panegyrizing the Britifh 
conftitution, and the revolution in this 
country, contrafting it with that of France, 
which he warmly deprecated, he fat down, 
declaring, that he would, with the latelt 
breath, and with the aft drop of his blood, 
if neceflary, withiland and oppofe all in- 
novations on our happy conttitution, in 
whatever manner made, or by whom, and 
endeavour to tran{mit it as pure to poiterity 
as he found it. 

Mr. Fox expreffed the dcepeft concern 
in his right hon. friend (Mr. Burke) ima- 
gining that he would lend himfelf to any 
purpole whatever that might tend to inno- 
vate upon our conftitution ; he revered it 
as much as his right hon. friend, from 
whom he had Jearned to love it, and in the 
principles of which he had received more 
mitruétion from him than from all the 
books he had ever read, or from all the 
men he had ever converfed with. What 
he had applauded in the French ona former 
day, was the conduét of their anny, 
which had fhewn themfelves not to be the 
mean inftruments of a defpot’s will. 

Mr. Burke replied to Mr. Fox in terms 
of conciliation. 

Mr. Sheridan rofe, and in the ftrongett 
terms reprohated the fpeech of the right 
hon. genthman (Mr. Burke); he con- 
demned his allufions to France as ftn&tly 
contrary to the fentiments that ought to be 
held by an Englifhman, ‘The right hon. 
gentleman had that day proved huntelf to 
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bea fupporter of defpotifin, and a libeller 
of men exerting themfelves in the caufe of 
freedom. He confidered the French Revo- 
lution as a glorious itruggle, and wifhed 
them every fuccefs. 

Mr. Burke in reply faid, he had appre- 
hended that the atkairs of France would 
lead to a feparation of many in that houfe 
who had frequently afied together ; but he 
had not expected that upon a feparation 
being about to take place between him and 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Sheridan) whom 
he vfed to call his hon. friend, that that 
hon. gentleman would have treated him fo 
invidioufly as he had done, and in a man- 
ner very unbecoming—He had charged 
him with what he was not, a fupporter of 
defpotiim, and a libeller; he wifhed the 
hon. gentleman had {pared thofe epithets ; 
his politics were fufhictent : and he declared, 
from that moment, that the hon. gentleman 
and himfelf were totally feparated in poli- 
tics forever. The hon. gentleman had, 
for the paliry purpofes of gaining a 
momentary popularity, and the applaufes 
of his clubs, facrificed his friend. 

The chancellor of the exchequer highly 
complimented the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Burke) for the true principles he 
had laid down of our happy conftitution ; 
the ground of which he pledged himfelf, 
with that gentleman, to exert himfelf to 
maintain facred and inviolate, and to refift 
all attempts to injure, under what mafk 
foever they might be made. However he 
had difagreed with the right hon. gentle- 
man on former points, he felt for the prin- 
ciples he had that day advanced the utmoft 
gratitude and reverence, and declared that 
to the Jateit pofterity the country ought 
gratefully to revere his name. 

Sir George Howard fully approved of 
the effablifhment; he approved of the fen- 
timents of Mr. Burke, and concluded by 
withing France might fee better times. 

Lord Fielding contended in fupport of 
his former arguments, in praife of the 
French foldiers ; who, he infitted, inttead 
of being the mercenary inftruments of per- 
petuating an intolerable fy item of defpotilm, 
had aéted like true patriots, in aflilting 
their fellow fubiects in obtaining that free 
conttitution, to which as men and citizens, 
they were unqueftionably entitled. 

The refolutions were then read a fecond 
time, and agreed to. 

[To be continued. ] 
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CONTINENTAL AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 
Paris, February 5. 
Efterday, bis majeity fent the following 
note to the prefident of the national 
affembly : 

«1 give you notice, Mr. Prefident, that 
itis my intention to repair this morning to 
the National Affembly : I expe&t to be there 
about noon ; and it is my wifh to enter 
without ceremony. (Signed) Louis.’ 

Preparations were immediately made to 
receive his majeity, and a deputation ap- 

inted to meet him. It was agreed that 
the affembly, not being a deliberative body, 
when the king is prefént, the prefident only 
fhould fpeak. 

The fhortnefs of the time would admit 
of no other preparations than to cover the 
prefident’s chair with a fine embroidered 
drapery of fleurs de lys. 

An officer of the affembly having an- 
nounced, the king, his majefty was re- 
ceived at the inner door of the hall by M. 
‘de Pury, the prefident, and conduéted to 
the chair, where the prefident took his 
place on his right hand. His majeity was 
dreffed in a plain fuit of mourning, and 
attended by two pages and two officers of 
the guard. : 

The king faluted the aflembly, and, ina 
fpeech of confiderable length, recapitulated 
all that they had done for the good of his 
fubjec&ts——the union of the three orders— 


the fuppreffion of privileges—the organi- . 


zation of the municipalitresand the new 
divifion of the kingdom. He then touched, 
with modett dignity, on his own efforts to 
maintain order and tranquillity throughout 
the kingdom : the r-fpe&t due to the de- 
crees of the legiflative body ; and to quiet 
the difcontents prodiced by the revolution, 
among thofe who aie lofers by the change 
of government. ‘I too,” added his ma- 
jefty, ‘1, have made facrifices; and I 
too fhould have caufé to remonftrate, were 
I influenced by perfonal confiderations ; 
but for the happinefs, the happinefs of my 
ple, I will do more. In concert with 
the queen, I wil! early teach my fon to im- 
bibe the principles of the new conttitution ; 
and endeavour, by ufeful leifons, to form 
him fuch as I defire him to be, for the 
good of the nation which he will de called 
to govern.” 
His majefty ftood the whole time of his 
pronouncing this difcourfe, and was ob- 
ferved to fhed tears toward the corclufion 
of it. The aff nthly feemed to participate 


in the fgelings of the monach, 


After he had finithed his fpeech, the 
prefident, in the name of the «ffembly, ex- 
preffed the grateful fenfe which every mem- 
ber felt of tiie motives which had induced 
his majefty to honour the affembly with his 
royal prefénce ; it was, he faid, a with to 
promote the happinefs of his people that had 
mduced him to take the flep: and it'was 
with the moft fincere joy the members faw 
his majefty in the midft of the reprefenta- 
tives of a loving and a loyal people. 

His majefty returned to the palace of the 
Thuilleries. ‘The deputation appointed to 
meet him waited on him to the ftairs of his 
apartment. On the way they were met by 
the queen and the dauphin. Her, majefty 
addreffed them in the following terms : 

© Gentlemen, ' 

* T thare the fentiments of the king, and 
join in heart and mind ~I join in the pro- 
ceeding which his love for his people has 
diftated to him. Look on my fon! I will 
conftantly {et before him the virtues of the 
beit of fathers: and I will inftrué him 
early to refpeét public liberty, and to main- 
tain the laws, of which I hope he will be 
the firmeft fupport.’ 

The national aflembly, on the return of 
the deputation, unanimoufly voted thanks 
to his majefty, exprefling their gratitude 
for his paternal goodnefs. The queen’s 
fhort addrefs being reported, produced the 
loudeft acclamations of loyalty. 

Many of the members fhed tears of joy, 
and all were greatly affef&ted. 

The prefident feized this happy moment 
to propoie, that the members fhould forget 
their local and perfonal interefts, to think 
only of thofe of the ftate, and individually 
to take an oath to maintain the conftitations 
which being agreed to, the following oatli 
was adminiltered to each member indivi- 
dually, beginning with the prefident :— 

* T (wear to be taithful to the nation, to 
the law, and tothe king, and to maintain 
with all my power, the conftitution de- 
creed by the national allembly, and ac- 
cepred by the king.’ 

rhe intention of this vifit, and of the , 
fpeech delivered by his maiefly, feems to 
have been to convince the peop!¢ of France, 
and alfo foreign fiations, that the belt pofii- 
ble under itanding fubhits between the king 
and the national afiembly. 

The fame evening, all Paris was illumt- 
nated ; and a magnificent Te Deum on 
this memorable occaiion is to ls2 performed in 
the metropolitan church of Notre-Dame. 


9 His. 
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HISTORICAL 


FEBRUARY ft. 
oO N Saturday the aqth ult. died at 
Lean Gadwallader, North Wales, in 
the srsth year of his age, the celebrated 
Hugh Llewcliyn, well known in the 
neighbouring counties for his mufical fkill, 
particularly on the Welfh harp (few have 
excelled him), which he played until with- 
in a fortnight of his death. 
FEBRUARY 2. 

The rage for boxing has received:a very: 
proper check, by the laudable interference 
of the Bow-ftreet magiftrates on Saturday. 
In confequence of warrants iflued for the 
purpofe, Humphries and Mendoza were 
apprehended and brought before fir Samp- 
fon Wright ; and obliged to give fecurity 
in the penalty of gool. cach, that they fhall 
at no future time fight a pitched battle. 

FEBRUARY 3. 

The Southampton, with prince Edward 
on board, for Gibraltar; failed with a fair 
wind on Monday afternoon, about three 
o'clock, and-was out of fight by four. 

FEBRUARY 4. 

_ Mr. Walter, printer of * The Times,” 
having fuffered judgment to go by default, 
fer a libe! againit the prince of Wales, re- 
fpeling his behaviour during the unhappy. 
indifpofition of his majeity, was brought 
to the court of king's bench to receive fen- 
tence. Judge Athhurft, in pronouncing it, 
Tarmented that any fubjett who protelfed 
loyalty to his fovereign, fhould be, on any 
pretext, fo loft to every fenle of honour, as 
to libel the heir to the crown ; a prince 
({aid the learned judge) whofe tranicend- 
ént qualities equalled, if not.exceeded, his 
high birth ; who, in fact, is an honour to 
his country, and an ornament to mankind. 
He then touched upon the injultice of the 
attack. ‘It was as impoffible that the prince 
could have deferved it, as that he could 
have provoked a perfon in fo humble a 
fituation’ as the defendant to make it. 
Atfier having hinted that it was fome miti- 
gation of the high offence that he had not 
attempted to jultify it, the learned Judge 
pronounced the fentence of the court.—To 
pay fine of 1001. and to be impritoned for 
the {pace of twelve months in Newgate, to 
take place after the expiration of his pretént 
imprifonment. . 

Mr. Walter was again called to the bar 
to receive judgment for a libel againft the 
duke of Clarence, publifhed in May Jatt ; 
aflerting that his royal highnels returned 
from his fiation without authority from the 
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admiralty or the commanding officer. This 
judgment likewife went by default. 

Mr.. Dallas, counfel for the defendant, 
having obferved, among other circumftanees 
of extenuation, that the paragraph had 
been contradi&ted in the paper the next day, 
the atto: ncy-general anfwered, that the ho~ 
nour of the navy was wounded in the 
perfon of his royal-highnefs. ‘The whole 
of the defendant's life was not equal to the 
attempt of creating a party diffenfion in the 
navy 5 but yet, loaded with ignominy~as 
le was, he would not prefs the court to 
that exemplary punifhment which the crime 
deterved, 

Judge Afhhurft paffed fentence. He 
obleived, that a. contradi€tion the next day 
was no expiation of the offence. The ho- 
nour of the navy ought to be held invio- 
late. Any attempt to weaken it.was a 
crime of high magnitude; but in confidera- 
tion of the defendant's condition, the court 
adjudged him to pay a fine of rocl. and to 
be kept in cuftody until the fine was paid. 
Mr. Walter then departed inthe cultody 
of Mr, Akerman. 

FEBRUARY 5, 

A young man, who was fervant to co- 
lonel Stehelin, lieutenant-governor of the 
Royal Military Academy, who had lately 
alarmed the family, by firing a blunder- 
bufs through fome of the windows, with 
a view of making them believe an attempt 
had been made Ly a fet of thieves to rob 
the houfe, and of inducing the colonel to 
promote him to a ferjeantcy, for his alert- 
nefs, has now had the honour of being 
preferred to a halbert, with the particular 
mark of diftinétion, of having received 500 
lathes ; and as foon as his back gets well, 
to be drummed out of the regiment, as 
unworthy of his majefty’s fervice. This 
promotion was awarded him by the fentence 
of a court-martial. 

FEBRUARY 6. 

The court of delegates have fentenced 
Mr. Bowes to pay all the cofts of the fuits 
between him and lady Strathmore. 

FEBRUARY 8, 

They write from Shields, that the boat 
lately built for the purpofe of prefe: ving the 
crews coming on the Herd Sand, was firft 
tried on Saturday fe’nnight, and far ex- 
cecded the expectations of thofe who had 
the moft fanguine hopes of her utility ; for, 
in going off three times to a veifel then on 
fiove, through a very heavy fea, the fcarce 
fipped any water, and rendered the ciew 
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infinite fervices. The failors prefent were 
extrentely ready in offering themfelves upon 
the occafion. 

FEBRUARY 12. 

Yefterday, Edward Derick, who was 
taken up at Buckingham-houle, on Wed- 
nefday afternoon, for behaving in a riotous 
manner, if denranding the crewn and 
fceptre, was brought before fir Sampion 
Wright and Nicholas Bond, efq. and under 
went an examination. He refuféd sn- 
fwerng any queftions put to him, except 
that he is the fon of John Derin, who 
lives at Caldecut in Chefhire, where he 
was born, and fays he flept.on Tuefday 
night near Rumford. He appears to be 
about 24 years of age, was meanly dreffed, 
and feems infine. He was committed to 
Tothill-fields Brideweil, until fome further 
enquiries can be made. 

A few days ago, Mifs Willes, of Af- 
trope, in Oxfordfhire, fet her muflin hand- 
‘keschief'on fire ; but a fervant maid being 
within hearing, the young lady had the 
prefence of mind to order the maid to roll 
her up in the carpet, by which means the 
efcaped, but not without being much hurt 
in her hand and neck. 

. FEBRUARY 13. 

Yefterday, Mr. Bearcrott moved the 
court of Exchequer to relieve the county of 
Effex of tke fine of 500]. impofed upon the 
imhabitants thereof, at the laft affizes held 
at Chelmsford, by the lord chief juftice 
Loughborough. The.motion was graund- 
ed on two allidavits, made by the keeper 
and affittant of the gaol of the faid county, 
ftating, ¢ that no information upon oath, 
according to their knowledge, had been 
laid before the faid judge, refpeéting any 
real or fuppofed nuifance in the faid gaol 
and that the judge, according to the beit 
of their knowledge and belief, had.not taken 
any view of the faid gaol in his own per- 
fon.” 

The chief baron faid, the court was not, 
in his opinion, competent to order the fine 
to be taken off, on the grounds of the 
affidavits then produced ; and the record 
being made up, they could not go into the 
grounds thereof, till the quettion came'be- 
fore the court upon a general-plea. His 
lordfhip faid, it feemed at this time to be 
racrely a point of honour between the 
jultices of Effex, and the noble judge who 
impoled the fine, as the wards, he under- 
itoud, were now completed in the goal. 

My. Bearcroft here remarked, that ‘he 
was particularly inftructed to fay, ¢ that 
{ach wards were not ere¢ted in confequence 
vf the impofition of the fine,” 
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The lord chief baron lamented that any 
difference fhould have arifen between the 
jultices and the noble judge, to break a 
link in the magiltracy of the county. He 
did not fee that there would be any impro- 
priety in granting a rule to fhew.caufe why 
the fine fhould not be difcharged; but 
this, -on confultation, was over-ruled by 
the bench. His lordfhip then faid, in or- 
der to give time to all parties, the court 
would dire&t .a fufpention of all further 
procefs redpeSting the fine till next term. 

The court, in déclining to give an opi- 
nion upon” the afidavits produced, ‘ 
rendezed it now expedient that this impor- 
tant queftion fhould be gone into next term, 
by the general plea. 

FEBRUARY 20. 

About 2 quarter after eight o'clock on 
Thurfday evening, a fire was difcovered in 
a lath render’s fhed, adjoining Mr. Chil- 
cot and Mr. Adams's timber-yards, in 
Pedlar’s-acr¢, near Weflminiter Bridge. 
In a few minutes after, it communicated to 
the table, workfhop, and timber ftacks in 
Mr. Chilcot’s yard.” Before any water 
could be procured, the tide being out, its 
progrefs was fo rapid, aflifted by the wind, 
as to level all that {tood between the Acre, 
and within a few yards of the Thames, 
By this time the dwelling-hayfes:from Mr. 
Chilcot’s to the foot of the bridge, next 
the road, were all in flames backward. 
Very little affiftance had been given, from 
wart of water, until near ten. o'clock, 
from which time its fury was checked, and 
continued by degrves to be extinguifhed. 
A number of cheits of tools belonging to 
meff. Chilcot.and Adams's journeymen arc 
confumed, and two or three of the inhabi- 
tant were notiinfared —The bodies of two 
men and a boy were dug out of the ruins 
yetterday, and it is fuppoled feveral others 
are yet undifcovered. 

There never was made fuch a general 
atttack on the unl:cenied lottery-offices as 
yelterday ; the people were arrefted, at the 
attorney general's fuit, ip every fhop in 
London end Weltmintter, for felling 
ihaves and chances without the ftamp, with 
the woids § State-lottery Stamp-ottice.” 

FEBRUARY 22. 

Derick, the fuppoféd maniac, was yef- 
terday re-examined by fir Sampfon Wright 
and Mr. Bond ; but as no intelligence has 
been received from Chefhire, where he faid 
he had refided, little new light was thrown 
on the fubject. 

Several queftions were put to him, but 
no direst anfwers could be obtained, 
Among other ravings, he declared he was 
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fent from heaven. to fave finners from ever- 
lafting punithment, and he had every ap- 
rance of infanity. He was re-commit- 
ted to Tothill-fields Bridewell, for further 
examination. 
FEBRUARY 23. 

Yefterday morning the drawing of the 
lottery commenced at Guildhall, when No. 
30,584, (a blank) was the firft drawn 
ticket, and therefore entitled to s000l. 


SHERIFFS appointed for the Year 1790, 
viz. 


BEDE OR DSHIRE. Poftponed. 

? Berkfkire, Alexander Cobham, of 
Shinfield- place, 

Bucks, John Hicks, of Braddenham, 

Camb’ and Hunt. Thomas Ground, of 
Whittlefea, 

Chefhire, John Arden, of Arden, 

Cornwall, Richard Hichins, of Poltair, 

Cumberland, William Browne, of Tal- 
lentine Hail, 

Derbythire, Thomas Wilfon, of Derby, 

Devonfhire, Peter Pering, of Halberton, 

Dorfetthire, Henry William Fitch of High 
Hall, 

Effex, Thomas Nottage, of Bocking, 

Gloucetterthire, John Blagden Hale of 
Alderley, 

Herefordthire, John Scudamore Lechmere, 
of Fownhope, 

Hertfordfhire, Samuel Robert Gauflen, of 
North Minis, 

Kent, Leonard Bartholomew, of Adding- 
ton, 

Leicefterfhire, Edward Hartop Wigley, of 
Little Dalby, efquires. 

Lincolnfhire, Sir Thomas Whichcote, of 
Afwarby, bart. 

Monmouthhhire, William Dinwoody, of 
Abergavenny, 

Norfolk, James Pell, of Snarehill, 

Nerihamptonfhire, John Freke Willes, of 
Aiftrop, 

Northumberland, John Lowes, of Ridley 
Hail, 

Nottinghamfhire, George Chaworth, of 
Annefley, 

Oxfordhhire, David Fell, of Caverfham, 

Rutlandthire, Henry O’Brien, of Tixover, 

Shropthire, Saint John Chai lton, of Charl- 

ton, 

Somerfethhire, John Stephenfon, of Bay- 
ford, ; ‘ 
Southampton, George Dacre, jun. of Mar- 

well, 
Staffordfhire, John Sparrow. of Bifhton. 
Suffolk, Miles Barne, of Satterley, 
Surry, Samvel Long, of Carfhalton, 
Suffex, Henry Manning, of Southover, 


Weret hin, Henry Clay, of Birming+ 

am, 

Worcefterthire, P. Grefley, of Salwarpe 
Court, 

Wilthire, Gifford Warrener, of Conock 
efquires. 


Yorkthire, poftponed. 
SOUTH WALES. 


Breconfhire, Samuel Hughes, of Tregun- 
ter, 

ein, W. Paxton, of Middleton 

all, . 

Caidiganfhire, Matthew Davies, of Wi- 
leirog, 

Glamorganfhire, W. Lewis, of Green- 
meadow, 

Pembrokefhire, William Phillips, of Hill, 

Radnorihire, Francis Garbet, of Kuill, 
efquires. 


NORTH WALES. 


Anglefey, Thomas Williams, of Lanidan, 

Carnarvonthire, Robert Lloyd, of Gcl- 
felgyfarch, 

Denbighthire, Edward Lloyd, of Cefu, 

Flinthhire, Charles Brown, of Llwynegrin, 

Merioneththire, J. Wynn Pugh, of Carth- 
maelen, 

Montgomerythire, Maurice Stephens, of 
Birthew, efquires, ~ 


>? 


“ASSIZES, 
NORTHERN CIRCUIT. 
Lord Kenyon, Lord Chief Juftice, and 

Mr. Juitice Buller. 
Lancafhire, Saturday March 13, at Lan- 
cafter. 
Yorkthire and City, TueMay 23, York. 
NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 


Lord Loughborough, Lord Chief Juftice, 
and Mr, Juitice Afhburit. 


Buckinghamfhire, Monday, Match 2, 


CIRCUITS for the LENT 


ar 

Bedfordfhire, Thurfday 4, at Bedford. 

i ara we Saturday 6, at Hunting 

on. ‘ p 

Cambridgefhire, Tueflay 9, ( ambridge. 

Norfolk, Friday 12, at Thetford. 

Suffolk, Wednefday 17, at Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. 


MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 
Lord Chief Baron Eyre, and Mr. Baron 
Thempfon. 


Northamptonfhire, Monday, March 3, at 
Northampton, 


Rutland- 
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Rutlandthire; Friday 5, at Okeham. 

Lincolnfhire and City, Saturday 6, Lincoln. 

Nottinghamfhireand Town, Thurfday 11, 

"at Nottingham. 

Derbythire, Monday 15, at Derby. 

Leicefterfhire and Borough, ‘Thurfday 13, 
at Leicefter. 

Coventry, Monday 22, at Coventry. 

Warwickthire, Tuefday 23, Warwick. 


HOME CIRCUIT. 
Mr. Juftice Gould and Mr. Juftice Grofe. 


Hertfordfhire, Wednefday, March 3, Hert- 
ford. 

Effex, Monday 8, at Chelmsford. 

Kent, Monday 15, at Maidftone. 

Suflex, Monday 22, at Eaft Grinftead. 

Surry, Monday 29, at Kingfton. 


WESTERN CIRCUIT. 


Mr. Baron Hotham and Mr. Baron Perryn. 


Southampton, Tuefday, March 2, at the 
Cattle of Winchetter. 

Town and County of Southampton, Sa- 
turday 6, at Southampton. 

Wilthhire, Saturday 6, at New Sarum. 

Dorfetthire, Thurfday 11, at Dorchefter, 

Devonfhire, Monday 15, at Exeter. 

City and County, the fame day, at Guild- 
hall, Exeter. 

Cornwall, Saturday 20, at Launcetton. 

Somerféthhire, Thurfday 25, Taunton. 


OXFORD CIRCUIT. 
Mr. Juftice Heath and Mr. Juftice Wilfon. 
Berkfhire, Monday, March 1, at Read- 


ing. 

Oxfordfhire, Wednefday 3, at Oxford. 

Worcefterfhire and City, Saturday 6, at 
Worcetter. 

Staffordfhire, Wednefday 10, at Stafford. 

Salop, Saturday 13, at Shrewibury. 

Herefordfhire, Friday 19, at Hereford. 

Monmou:hthire, Tuefday 23, at Mon- 
mouth, 

Gloucefterfhire and City, Thurfday 25, 

' at Gloucefter, 


CAERMARTHEN CIRCUIT. 


Jobn Lloyd and John Mitford, Efqrs. 
Cardigan, Tuefday, March 23, at Cardigan. 
Haverford Weft, Monday 29, at Haver- 

toid Welt. 

Cacrmarthen, Saturday, April 3, at Car- 
marthen, 
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CHESTER CIRCUIT. 


The Hon. Edward Bearcroft and Francis 
Burton, ‘Efq. 
Montgomeryfhire, Monday, March 22, 

at Pool. 
Denbighfhire, Saturday 27, at Wrexham. 
Flinthhire, Friday, April 2, at Mold, 
Chefhire, Thurfday 8, at Chefter. 


BRECON CIRCUIT. 


The Hon, George Hardinge, and Abel 
Moyfey, Efq. 
Glamorganfhire, Tuefday, March 23, at 

Cardiff. 
Breconfhire, Tuefday 30, at Brecon. 
Radnorfhire, Monday, April 5, at Pref. 
teigne. 


BIRTHS. 
LAPY of Reginald Pole Carew, a 
daughter. 


Lady Catherine Rodney, a fon. 
Countefs of Aylesford, a daughter. 
Lady of fir Thomas Whichcote, bart. 
a fon. 
MARRIAGES. 
OWEN Wynne, efq. M. P. for Sligo, 
to lady ——- Cole, daughter of. the 
earl of Ennifkillen. 

George earl of Errol, hereditary lord 
high conttable of Scotland, to mifs Blake, 
daughter of J. Blake, efq. 

Edward Jervis Rickets, efq. nephew of 
fir Jobn Jervis, K. B. to the hon. mifs 
Twifleton, fifterto lord Saye and Sele. 

John Spencer, efq. fon of lord Charles 
Spencer, to lady Elizabeth Spencer, daugh- 
ter of the duke of Marlborough. 

DEATHS. 
L ADY dowager Gray. 
Mrs. Eyre, aunt to lord Ferrers, fir 
Robert Cotton, and the earl of Maffareene. 

Sir John Cotterell, late major of the 
Herefordfhire militia. 

Chaloner Chute, efq. fon of Thomas 
Lobb Chute, efq. of the Vine, Hants. 

Mr. Talbot, a Francifcan friar, the 
Roman catholic titular bifhop of London. 

Dr. William Cullen, proldie. of me- 
dicine in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. 

The hon. John Lyttelton, fon of lord 

«Weftcote. 

Ferdinand Stanhope, efq. uncie to the 
earl of Chefterfield. 

Sir Abraham Ifaac E!ton, bart. 

The lady of fir Hungerford Hofkins, 
bart. 

PROMOTIONS. 
MBier-seneral Thomas Stirling, to be 
colonel of the 41f regiment of foot. 
Stephen 
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Stephen Remnant, eq. to be corporal of 
the yeomen of the guard. 

Henry Hamilton, efq. to be governor of 
the Bermuda Iflands. 


BANKRUPTS. Fromthe GazeTre. 
JANUARY 30. 
HE Smith, of Upper Thames-ftreet, 
coal-merchant. 

James Jones, of Butcher-row, St. Cle- 
ment Danes, cheefemonger. 

William Macbean, of Mitre-court, 
Cheapfide, London, warehoufemnan. 

Wilham German, of Wood-ftreet, ho- 
fier. 

John Whifler, of Sewardftone, in Effex, 
ftarchmaker. 

William Proud, of Martin’s-lane, Can- 
non-{treet, wine-merchant. 

James Morrell, of Redcrofs-ftreet, baker. 

Jofeph Dobfon, of Bath, vintner. 

Thomas Haig, of Nedderley, in Marf- 
den, in the parith of Almondbury, York- 
fhire, clothier. 

John Jennings, of Sheffield, in York- 
fhe, dealer. 

E:iward Hood, of Frowlefworth, in 
Leicetterfhire, woolcomber. 

William Willey, of Portfmouth-fircet, 
Lincoin’s-inn-fields, perfumer. 

Thomas Scollick, of the City-Read, 
Moorfields, beoktetler. 

Join Scott, of Manchefter, common 
carricr. 

James Godfrey, of Aldgate, cordwainer. 

Marmaduke William Norris, of Tohn- 
treet, Oxtord-freet, upholiterer. 

FEBRUARY 2. 

Tfaac Ifvael Nunes, of Hackney, mer- 
ehant, and Abraham Ifrael Nunes, of the 
fame place, merchant, partners with Ben- 
jamin Nunes, of Barbadoes, in the Weft- 
indies, merchant, and carrying on trade 
ender the firm of Ifaac, Abraham, and 
Benjamin Nunes. 

William Bali the elder, of Ib{tock, in 
Leicefterfhire, taylor. 

Creffwell Bell, of Monkwearmouth- 
fhore, in Durham, woodmonger. 

Jofhua Long the elder, and Jofhua Long 
the younger, of Cheapfide, grocers, con- 
feftioners, and copartners. 

FEBRUARY 6. 

Mary Johnfon, of Houndfditch, wool- 
len-draper, (carrying on trade under the 
firm of Mary Johnfon, and Co.) 

James Robion, of Truro, in Cornwall, 
Shopkeeper. 

sampfon Booker, of Hanley, in Staf- 
fordfhire, linen-draper. 

Edith Brooks, of Poole, merchant. 

William Brown, of Aldgate, chinaman, 
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Join Richman Webb, of Chertfey, in 
Surry, grocer. 

FEBRUARY 9. 

Anfelmo Nathan, of St. Mary’s-Axe, 
merchant, 

_ William Sanfon, of Exchange-alley, 
Cornhil!, infurance-broker, 

James Monkfield, of Grove-firect, 
Hackney, cow-keeper. 

John Cook, of Portfmouth, Hamphhire, 
grocer. 

Thomas Burkit, of Chatham Hill, 
‘Manchefter, Lancafhire, cotton-manufac- 
turer. 

Chriftopher Warne, of Sherborne, Dor. 
fetthire, ironmonger. 

John Paul, of Swan-yard, Strand, 
painter. 

Jofeph Freeman and Thomas ‘Grace, 
of Devonthire-fquare, Bithop{gate-ftreet, 
warehoufemen and copartners. 

George Mills, of Sevenoaks, Kent, 
money {crivener- 

Samuel Bals, of Houndfditch, falefman, 

FEBRUARY 13. 

Charles Palmer, of Newgate-flreet, linen- 
draper. 

Joh Collins, of Winchefter-yard, St. 
Saviour, Southwark, Surry, millwright. 

Thomas Parfons, of Fareham, in Hants, 
maltiter. 

Thomas Faftftaff, of Weft Belfound, 
otherwile Belfont, Middletex, dealer. 

Thomas Chrillopher Gardner, of Brent- 
ford, ironmonger. 

FEBRUARY 16, 

Wilham Stringer, of Birmingham, gun 
and piftol-maker. 

Edward Wright, of Manchefter, filk- 
meicer. 

William Corn:fh, of Richmond, Surry, 
haberdafher. 

Thomas Widdows, of Parkgate, in 
Chefhire, thipwright. 

FEBRUARY 20. 

Thomas Gill, of Chrut-church, Surry, 
merchant. 

Jehn Wynne, of Birmingham, hofier. 

Samuel Penrice, of Holm Cultsram, 
Cumberland, dealer. 

Richard Walford, and Henry Yorke 
Webb, of Birmingham, breweis and co- 
partners. 

FEBRUARY 23. 

Thomss Reynolds, of Briftol, mariner. 

‘James Lees the elder and James Lees 
the younger, of Oldham, in Lancafhire, 
fuftian manufacturers and copartners. 

William Tory, of Winborne Minfter, 
Derfetfhire, merchant. 

James Mac Quir, of Liverpoo!, fhop- 
keeper. 

NEW 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


LAvorme's Elements of Chemiftry, 

Svo. &s. 6d. 

The Theriad, a Heroi-Comic Poem, 
fmall 8vo. 5s. fewed. 

Blanfay, a Novel, 2 vol. 6s. 

Beattie’s Eléments of Moral ‘Science, 
vol. 1, 8vo- 6s. boards. 

Hoole’s Poems, 2 vol. fmall-Svo. 7s, 

Efpinaffe’s Digett of the Law.of A&tions 
at Nif Prius, 2 vol. 8vo. '14s. 

Prieftley’s Defences of Wnitarianifin, for 
1788-9, 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. 

“Julius, or the Natural Son, 2 vol. 6s. 

Goldfmith’s Repofitory, large 8vo. 12s. 

Pickbourn’s Differtation on the Englith 
Verb, 8vo. 7s. 

Couteur’s Letters chiefly from India, 
BVO. 7S. 

Confidential Letters of Albert, with 
Charlotte, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Burn's Letters to Prieftley on the Perfon 
of Chriit, 1s. 

The Statue-Room, 2 vél. 6s. 

Walker's Inquiry into the Small-pox, 
8vo. 7S. 

Prieftley’s Hiftory of the Chrifian 
Church, 2 vol. 8vo. 16s. 

Taplin’s Obfervations “upon Thorn- 
Weunds, &c. in Horfes, 15. 

Letters addreffed to the Apologift for 
the Religion of Nature, 2s. 

Adventures of Theagenes and Chari- 
clea, 2 vol. 12mo. 6s. 

Vince’s Treatife on Praétical Aftrono- 
my, gto. 18s. 

Sinclair’s Hiftory of the Public Reve- 
nue, Part 3, 35s. boards. 

Fiancklin’s Tour from Bengal to Per- 
fia, 1786-7, Svo. 78. 

Nicholfon’s Firft Principles of Chemif- 
try, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The World proved to be not Eternal, 
1S. 

Devil upon two Sticks in England, 4 
vol. r2mo. 12s. fewed. 

Hints for the Management of Hotbeds, 
1S. 

Topham’s Life of John Elwes, Efq. 
Svo. 3s. fewed. 

Bowles’ Verfes on the Philanthropic So- 
ciety, 25. 

Reflegtions on Public Men and 
Manners on the Continent, 2s. 6d. 

Campbell's Stri€tures on the Hiftory of 
Ireland, 8vo. 7s. 
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Citizen, 2 Nove!, 2 vol. 7s. 
Memoirs and Travels ‘of Count de Ben- 
yowtky,, 2 vel. gto. 21. 2s. boards. 


AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From Feb. 8, to Feb. 13, 1790. 
By the Standard WincuesTer Buhel 
of eight Gallons. 
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COUNTIES INEAND. 


Middlefex 4 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Cambridge 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Staftord 
Salop 
Heretord 
Worcetter 
Warwick 
Gloucefter 
Wilts 

Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
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Efiex 
Suffolle 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
Durham 
Northumb. 
Cumberlend 
Wefimoreland 
Lancafhire 
Chefhire 
Monmouth 
Somerfet 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Dorfet 
Hempthire 
Suflex 

Kent 
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